It  by  Mrs.  Brookes  in  her  Emily  Montague.  I 
jburney  from  thence  to  Montreal  he  makes  fome  irite 
wiarks  on  the  natural  produftions  of  the  country 
fcribes  the  charailers  of  different  tribes  of  Indians,  a 
icir^  being  employed  by  our  army  againft  Ae  t 
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Ncceflity  was  the  only  plea  on  which  this  could  be  defended. 
To  counteradl  or  retaliate  the  horrors  occafioned  by  favages 
compofing  a  part  of  the  continental  troops,  it  was  requifite  to 
engage  them  in  our  fervice.  A  treaty  between  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  the  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  at  river  Bouquet  upon 
Lake  Champlain,  in  which  they  both  gave  a  fpecimen  of  their 
eloquence,  is  inferred  at  length.  The  general’s  talents  as  a  po¬ 
lite  fcholar  are  well  known-  The  following  (hort  extract  from 
his  orders  at  CroXvn-Point,  when  he  was  within  fight  of  the 
enemy,  will  rank  the  firninefs  of  his  mind  with  the  elegance  of 
his  pen:  ‘  This  army  embarks  to-morrow  to  approach  the 
‘  enemy.  The  fervices  required  of  this  particular  expedition 

*  are  critical  and  confpicuous.  During  our  progrefs  occafions 
‘  may  occur,  in  which  nor  difficulty,  nor  labour,  nor  life,  are  to 

*  be  reg^ded.  This  army  n>uft  not  retreat.’ 

The  author  afterw’^ards  relates  the  circumftances  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  their  paflage  to  Saratoga,  where  military  (kill  and 
courage  were  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  crowd,  who  judge 
of  the  merit  of  commanders  only  by  their  fuccefs,  have  cenfured 
with  virulence  the  coiidudf  of  General  Burgoyne-  But  the 
plain  ftatement  of  facts  given  in  thefe  volumes  feems  to  prove 
that  he  ifiade  every  exertion  which  prudence  or  bravery  could 
fuggeft.  His  orders,  it  appears,  were  abfolute,  and  his  fuccels 
impoffible,  unlels  the  promifed  fuccours  had  been  font  him  from 
New- York. 

The  narrative  of  this  melanchcJy  event  is  heightened  by  the 
epifode  of  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  who  will  be  long  remembered 
as  a  ftriking  example  of  conjugal  attachment. 

.  While  the  captured  army  was  ftationed  at  Cambridge  in  New 
England,  Henley,  an  American  colonel,  was  profecuted  by  Ge 
ncral  Burgoyne  for 'dabbing  CorporaLReeves.  A  trial  was  al 
lowed,  at  which  the  general  pleaded^  in  peffon  with  fuch  legal 
knowledge,  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  force  of  eloquence,  as 
to  extort  applaufe,  though  not  juftice,  from  his  enemies.  His 
fpeech,  wffiich  is  given  at  length,  would  do  credit  to  the  ableft 
advocate  at  the  Britifh  bar. 

Detained  contrary  to  the*artlcles  fighed  at  SaraWga,  the  army 
was  farther  compelled  to  .leave  Cambridge,  and  to  march 
through  Pennf}dvania*  and  Maryland  to  take  iip  its  quarters  in 
Virginia.  The  author  takes  advantage  of  this  didreffing  ex¬ 
pedition  to  depift  the  manners  of  the  people  in  thefe  differenl 
nrovinces.  The  following  account  of  a  fedi  of  Chriftians  in 
Pennfylvania,  called  Dumplers,  will  be  thought  curious : 

«  In  travelling  through  Pennfylvania  you  meet  with  people  of  almoil 
every  diSerent  perfualijn  of  religion  that  cxiih;  in  fliort,  the 
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diverfity  of  religions,  nations,  and  languages  here  is  allonifhing;  at 
the  fame  time  the  harmony  they  live  in  no  Icfs  edifying ;  notwith- 
llanding  every  one,  who  wiihes  well  to  religion,  is  hurt  to  fee  the  di- 
verfuy  that  prevails,  and  would,  by  the  molt  foothing  means,  endea- 
vour  to  prevent  it;  yet,  when  the  misfortune  once  takes  place,  and 
there  is  no  longer  an  union  of  fentimcnts,  it  is  neverthelefs  glorious 
to  preferve  an  union  of  affeftions;  and  certainly  it  muft  be  hio-hlv 
plealmg  to  fee  men  live,  though  of  fo  many  different  perfuallon$.‘’yet 
Chnftian  principles,  and  though  not  of  the  fame  reli- 
pon,  Hill  to  the  great  end  of  all,  the  profperity  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind.  Among  the  numerous  fefts  of  religion  with  which  this  pro¬ 
vince  abounds,  for  there  are  Churchmen,  Quakers,  Calvinifts,  Lu- 
^erans,  Catholics,  Methodifts,  Menifts,  Moravians,  Independents 
/^nabaptifts,  there  is  a  feft  which  perhaps  you  never  heard  of 

its  origin  from  a  German,  who^ 
weary  of  the  wrld,  retired  to  a  very  folitary  place,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  give  up  his  whole  time  to  contem- 
plation;  feveral  of  his  countrymen  came  to  vifit  him  in  his  retreat ' 

A  y  peaceable  manners,  many  were  in- 

duced  to  fettle  near  him,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  adopting  his  modes 
they  formed  a  little  colony,  which  they  named  Euphrates,  in  allufion 
fing  pfalSr^  “P°"  whofe  borders  the  Hebrews  were  accullomed  to 

‘v.  ®  triangle,  and  bordered 

with  mulberry  and  apple-trees,  very  regularly  planted.  In  the  centre 

he  town  is  a  large  orchaH,  and  between  the  orchard  and  the 
ranges  of  trees  that  are  planted  round  the  borders,  are  their  ho'ufes 
which  are  built  of  wood,  and  three  ftories  high:  in  thefe  every 
umpler  is  left  to  enjoy  his  meditations  without  dillurbance.  Thele 

more  than  five 

hundred;  their  territory  is  nearly  three  hundred  acres  in  extent;  on 

'  nfh/ ,  **  ^  ^  Ptfoe  of  ftagnated  water,  and  on  the 

.  Other  two  are  mountains  covered  with  trees. 

the*  men^  Hi"'"  ***^1.^  Community,  who  live  feparate  from 

never  L’  worlhip,  and 

whole  ife?  bufinefs ;  their 

^®'P  5  ‘"''00  every  day  and 
A?  m  "  r  their  cells  to  attend  divine  fervice. 

ev.^°-  *"  meafure,  it  refembles  the  Quakers  •  for 

The^fiwefh^t?’  m^P»^od,  has  a  right  to  preach. 

“P®"  "0  Itunjility,  temperance, 
hr  7*  Chriftian  virtues ;  never  violating  that  'day  held 

fecred  amongft  all  perfuafions ;  they.admit  of  a  heirand  a  pSe; 

I>unilhments.  As  to  the  doclririe  of 

ten!  tW  •’  impious  blafphemy,  together  with  every 

ttnct  that  is  fcvere  to  man,  deeming  it  injurious  to.  divinity.  At 

inini^°  J  “"y  voluntary  works,  baptifm  is  only  ad- 

c.(r,^  *1*,°  5  neverthelefs,  they  think  it  fo  elTentially  ne- 

‘“‘‘Sine  the  foiils  of  Chriftians  are  cb/oycd 

‘I'e  ighrof 'the not  died  under 
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‘  Religion,  among  the  Dumplers,  has  the  fame  efFefl  philofophy 
had  upon  the  Stoics,  rendering  them  infenfible  to  every  kind  of  in- 
fult ;  they  are  more  paflivc  and  difinterelled  than  the  Quakers,  for 
they  will  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  cheated,  robbed,  and  abuled,  without 
the  lead  idea  of  retaliation,  or  even  a  complaint. 

.  *  Their  drefs  is  very  fimple  and  plain,  confiding  of  a  long  white 

gown,  from  whence  hangs  a  hood  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  hat,  a 
coarfe  fliirt,  thick  fhoes,  and  very  wide  breeches,  fomething  refem- 
bling  thofe  the  Turks  wear.  The  men  wear  their  beards  to  a  great 
length  ;  fome  I  faw  were  down  to  the  waift ;  at  the  firil  light  of  them, 
J  could  not  help  comparing  them  to  our  old  ancient  bards,  the  Druids, 
from  their  reverential  appearance.  The  women  are  dreffed  fimilar  to 
the  men,  excepting  the  breeches. 

‘  Their  life  is  very  abftemious,  and  eating  no  meats ;  not  that  they 
deem  it  unlawful,  but ‘more  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chrillianiiy, 
which  they  argue  has  an  averfion  to  blood ;  and  upon  thofe  ground# 
they  fubfilionly  on  vegetables,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

•  They  follow  with  great  cheerfulncfs  their  various  branches  of  bufi- 
nefs,  in  fome  one  of  which  every  individual  partakes,  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  is  depofited  in  one  common  Hock,  to  fupply  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  every  individual;  and,  by  this  union  of  induitry,  they 
have  not  only  cHabliftied  agriculture  and  manufadtures  fufficient  to 
fupport  this  little  fociety,  but  fuperfluitics  for  the  purpofes  of  ex¬ 
change  for  European  commodities.’ 

♦  Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate,  they  do  not  renounce  ma. 
triniony ;  but  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  it  leave  the  city  and  fettle 
in  the  country,  on  a  tradt  of  land  which  the  Dumplers  have  pur- 
chafed  for  that  purpofe.  The  couple  are  fupported  at  the  public 
cxpL'nces,  which  they  repay  by  the  produce  of  their  labour;  and  their 
children  are  fent  to  Germany  for  education.  Without  this  wife  po¬ 
licy,  the  Dumplers  would  be  little  better  than  monks,  and  in  procefs 
.of  time  annihilated. 

‘  Although  there  are  fo  many  fedls.  and  fuch  a  difference  of  reli- 
.gious  opinions  in  this  province,  it  is  furprlfing  the  harmony  which 
fubfifts  amorg  them ;  they  confider  themfelves  as  children  of  the 
fame  father,  and  live  like  brethren,  becaufe  they  have  the  liberty  of 
thinking  like  men.  To  this  pleafing  harmony,  in  a  great  meafure, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  rapid  and  llourilhing  Hate  of  Pennfylvania 
•  above  all  the  other  provinces.  Would  to  heaven  that  harmony  was 
equally  as  prevalent  all  over  the  globe !  if  it  was,  I  think  you  will  ac- 
quiefee  with  me  in  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind.' 

At  a  time  when  fuch  laudable  exertions  are  made  to  relieve 
one  part  of  the  human  fpecies  from  the  cruel  opj>reflion  of  the 
other>  the  account  given  by  our  author  of  the  treatment  of  the 
negroes  in  Virginia  muft  be  worthy  of  notice  : 

^  It  h  the  pioor  negroes  who  alone  work  hard,  and,  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  fare  hard.  Incredible  is  the  fatigue  which  the  poor  wretchci 
'luidcrgo,  and  that  nature  (hould  be  able  to  fupport  it:  there  cer- 
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trnly  muft  be  fomcthing  in  their  conftitutions,  as  well  as  their  co- 
lour,  different  from  us,  that  enables  them  to  endure  it. 
i  *  They  are  called  up  at  day -break,  and  fcldom  allowed  to  fwallow 
a  mouthful  of  homminy,  or  hoe  cake,  but  arc  drawn  out  into  the 
field  immediately,  where  they  continue  at  hard  labour,  without  in- 
termilTion,  till  noon,  when  they  go  to  their  dinners,  and  are  feldom 
allowed  an  hour  for  that  purpofe.  Their  meals  confift  of  homminy 
and  flit ;  and,  if  their  maffer  is  a  man  of  humanity,  touclied  by  the 
finer  feelings  of  love  and  fenlibility,  he  allows  them  twice  a  week  a 
little  fat  flcimmed  milk,  rufty  bacon,  or  fait  herring,  to  relilh  this' 
mlferable  and  fcanty  fare.  The  man  at  this  phntation,  in  lieu  of 
thefe,  grants  his  negroes  an  acre  of  ground,  and  all  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  to  raife  grain  and  poultry  for  thcmfelves.  After  they  have 
dined,  they  return  to  labour  in  the  field,  until  dulk  in  the  evening; 
Here  one  naturally  imagines  the  daily  labour  of  thefe  poor  creatures 
was  over ;  not  fo,  they  repair  to  the  tobacco-houfes,  where  each  has 
a  talk  of  ffripping  allotted  which  takes  them  up  fouie  hours;  or  elfc’ 
they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  to  hulk,  and  if  they  negleft 
it,  are  tied  up  in  the  morning,  and  receive  a  number  of  lalhes  from 
thofe  unfeeling  monffers  the  overfeers,  whofe  mailers  fuffer  them 
to  exercife  their  brutal  authority  w'ithout  rellraint.  Thus  by  their’ 
night  talk,  it  is  late  in  the  evening  before  thefe  poor  creatures  return' 
to  their  fecond  fcanty  meal ;  and  the  time  taken  up  at  it  encroaches 
upon  their  hours  of  fleep,  which,  for  refrelhment  of  food  and  fleep 
together,  can  never  be  reckoned  to  exceed  eight. 

*  When  they  lay  themfelves  down  to  rell,  their  comforts  are 
equally  miferable  and  limited^  for  they  fleep  on  a  bench,  or  on  the 
ground,  with  an  old  fcanty  blanket,  which  ferves  them  at  once  for 
bed  and  covering ;  their  clothing  is  not  lefs  wretched,  confining'  of 
a  Ihirt  and  trowfers  of  coarfe,  thin,  hard,  hempen  fluff  in  the  fum- 
mer,  with  an  addition  of  a  very  coarfe  woollen  jacket,  breeches  and 
Ihoes,  in  winter.  But  fince  the  war  their  mailers,  for  they  cannot 


get  the  clothing  as  fual,  fuffer  them  to  go  in  rags,  and  many  in  a 
;2ate  of  nudity. 

I  *  The  female  flaves  lhare  labour  and  repofe  juft  in  the  fame  man- 
jeer,  except  a  few  who  are  termed  houfe  negroes,  and  are  employed 
_in  houfehold  drudgery.  ' 

'  ‘  Thefe  poor  creatures  are  all  fubmlflion  to  injuries  and  infults, 
iand  are  obliged  to  be  paflive,  nor  dare  they  refill  or  defend  them- 
ffelves  if  attacked  \yithout  the  fmalleft  provocation,  by  a  white  per¬ 
son,  as  the  la\y  direfls  the  negro’s  arm  to  be  cut  off  who  raifes  it 
againft  a  white  perfon,  Ihould  it  be  only  in  defence  againll  wanton 
barbarity  and  outrage.* 


The  pra6lice  of  gougings  \n  ufe  among  the  lower  order  of 
r>cople  in  Virginia,  gives  a  horrid  idea  of  the  favagenefs  of  their' 
difpofition.  They  let  the  nails  of  their  thumb  arid  two  fore¬ 
fingers  grow  to  a  great  length,  have  a  method  of  hardening 
them,  and  with  thefe  weapons  can  inftantaneoufly  pluck  out  the 
fves  of  thofe  who  happen  to  offend  them.  The  following 
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fituation  of  a  Britifh  officer  U  too  intcrefting  not  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  our  readers : 

*  The  officer  was  quartered  at  the  plantation  of  oneWatfon,  a 
wretch  who  is  reckoned  an  adept  in  gouging,  and  who  prepares  his 
nails  for  that  purpofe.  He  has  an  agreeable,  but  by  no  means  a 
pretty  woman,  for  his  wife ;  and,  on  account  of  the  common  civili, 
ties  in  fupplying  the  officer  with  poultry,  milk,  &c.  which  he  re- 
gularly  paid  for,  this  ignorant  fellow  pretended  to  be  jealous ;  and 
communicating  his  fentiments  to  fome  neighbours  of  a  fimilar  dif. 
pofidon  to  his  own,  they  concerted  a  fcheme  to  be  revenged  of  the 
officer. 

*  Accordingly  a  few  days  after,  they  broke  into  his  chamber  at 
the  dead  of  night;  but  the  noife  awaking  him,  he  had  juft  time  to 
feize  his  fword,  with  which  he  defended  himfelf  for  fome  time,  till  it 
broke,  when  he  was  overpowered  by  his  landlord  and  three  other 
ruffians,  who  made  him  put  on  his  clothes,  and,  after  tying  his  hands 
behind  him,  led  him  into  the  yard,  and,  placing  him  on  his  own 
horfe,  they  fet  out  with  him  armed  with  mulkets,  to  proceed  to  ano- 
ther  of  thefe  defperadoes,  who  refided  about  two  miles  diftant,  to 
confult  on  the  mode  of  revenge.  Only  conceive  what  miift  have  been 
the  fituation  of  his  mind  when,  in  their  way  to  this  neighbour’s 
houfe,  thefe  fellows  were  confulting  whether  they  fhould  cut  his 
threat  and  fecretc  the  body,  or  caftrate  him  and  roll  him  down  a 
fteep  rock. 

*  Arriving  at  the  plantation,  they  took  him  off  the  horie  and  con- 
dueled  him  into  the  houfe,  the  owner  of  which  declined  any  concern 
in  the  tranfadlion,  and  difluaded  the  others  from  it*;  but  they  were 
fteady  to  their  bloody  purpofes.  The  ruffians  then  deftred  fome  peach- 
brandy  toddy,  which  they  drank  till  intoxicated,  all  this  time  con¬ 
fulting  what  they  fhould  do  with  the  officer.  The  villain  Watfon, 
who  particularly  fuppofed  himfelf  to  be  aggrieved,  and  was  the  firft 
inftigator  of  this  bale  plot,  occafionally  prefented  hUpiece,  and  threat¬ 
ened  immediate  vengeance.  At  length,  the  dawn  of  day  appearing, 
the  wretches,  as  if  confeious  of  their  iniquitous  proceeding,  remarked 
it  would  foon  be  light,  and  refolving  to  put  the  laft  of  their  threats 
in  execution,  they  quitted  the  houfe,  mounting  the  officer  on  his 
horfc,  and  proceeded  to  the  fpot  where  they  were  to  perpetrate  it, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  a  very  fteep  precipice. 

*  The  fituation  of  the  officer  was  trnly  dreadful;  for,  however 
refigncd  he  might  be  to  meet  his  fate,  tha  mannier  of  it  was  mod 
lamentable  ;  in  the  hands  of  American  defperadoes,  who  are  worfe 
than  frtvages,  revengeful  and  drunk,  alternately  prefenting  their 
mulkets  and  vowing  inftant  death. 

*  When  they  had  proceeded  with  him  near  three  miles,  it  was 
quite  day-light;  they  then  judged  it  neceflary  to  haflen  their  pace, 
fearful  of  meeting  a,ny  one ;  and,  by  now  and  then  making  the  hone 
trot,  it  loofened  the  cord  with  which  the  officer’s  hands  were  tied ; 
perceiving  this,  and  after  Ibme  little  ftruggle,  finding  he  could  re- 
Icafc  his  hands,  he  very'  prudently  waited  an  opportunity  till  he  came 
to  fome  road  he  was  acquainted  with.  After  they  had  proceeded 
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about  half  a  mile  further,  very  near  the  place  they  were  to  conduft 
him  to,  he  difcerned  a  bye  path  which  led  to  the  barracks,  inftandy 
difengaged  his  hands,  feized  the  bridle,  and  fpeaking  to  his  horfc, 
which  had  been  an  old  quarter-racer,  it  fet  off  full  fpeed.  Thefe 
wretches  all  difeharged  their  pieces  at  him ;  but,  owing  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  wood  and  their  intoxication,  he  efcaped,  and  arrived  fafe 
at  the  barracks/ 

.  Many  other  ftrlking  anecdotes,  deferiptive  of  the  manners  of 
the  Americans,  might  be  quoted ;  but  for  thefe  we  muft  be  obliged 
to  refer  our  readers,  to  the  work  itfelt^,  which  they  will  rind,  upon 
the  whole,  well  worthy  of  their  perufal. 


Art.  II.  An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe ;  with 
various  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague  \  together  with  further  Ob* 

.  fervations  on  fome  foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals ;  and  additional 
Remarks  on  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  (dreat*Britain  and  Ire* 
land*  Byfohn  Howard^  -  Efq,  F.  R*  S*  4to.  12s.*  Cadell* 

.  London,  1789. 

0 

TI^HILE  the  man  of  pleafure  and  the  man  of  melancholy, 
the  votary  of  fafhion  and  the  worfhipper  of  antiquity,  the 
political  inquirer  and  the  literary  collator,  forfake  their  native 
country  in  purfuit  of  their  different  objefts,  adtuated  by  common 
views  of  pleafure  or  advantage,  the  travels  of  Mr.  Howard  ex¬ 
hibit  an  inftance  in  which  the  moft  difficult  facriSces  are  volun¬ 
tarily  made,  the  moft  formidable  n(ks  encountered  with  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  the  moft  painful  offices  undertaken  and^  executed  with 
cheerfulncfs  in  the  pure  and  unfpotted  caufe  of  benevolence  and 
charity.  If  a  greatnefs  of  foul  that  undervalues  danger  for  the 
lake  of  humanity;,  an  aftive  fpirit  that  confiders; not  the  difH* 
culty  which  attends,  but  the  benefits  which: follow,  an  undertak¬ 
ing ;  a  confidence  that  repofes  in  the  promifed  afliftance  of  our 
Makers  and  a  delicate  and'  retiring  ferife  that  fliuns  the  ho¬ 
mage  and  applaufe  of  mankind ;  conftitute  the  truly  amiable 
man  and  the  good  citizen,  and  are  in  ftri(ft  conformity  with  the 
precepts  of  the  religion  we  profefs,.  Mr.  Howard  may  juftly  be 
called  the  glory  of  the  Ghriftian  character,  and  the  pride  and* 
ornament  of  his  country.  With  reverence  we  approach  fo  ve* 
nerable  a  monument  of  unwearied  benevolence ;  the  feverity  of 
criticifm  is  foftened  to  admiration,  and  we  almoft  forget  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  work  in  the  contemplation  of  the  virtuous  author 
himfelfi  Mr.  Howard,  however,  has  no  need  of  the  exemption 
vto  which  his  uncommon  merit  might  feem  to  entitle  him  from 
the  cenfures  of  ordinary,  criticifm ;  and  he  that  loves  to  level 
exalted  charadlers  by  proclaiming  their  deficiencies,  wdll  find 
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little  in  the  conduct,  the  matter,  or  the  language,  of  the  book 
that  can  furnifti  him  with  much  realbiiable  objection. 

His  plan  is  entire  and  fenfibly  arranged ;  and,  well  knowing 
that  his  fubjecl  was  too  important  to  luffcr  the  lead  portion  of 
extraneous  matter,  he  has  with  great  propriety  invariably  ad-: 
hered  to  the  obje£i  of  the  work;  judging  alfo  that  a  plain  lan^ 
guage  bed  fuited  the  ends  of  the  book,  and  the  fimplicity  of  his 
character,  he  has  wifely  and  gravely  rejected  the  aid  of  imagery 
and  the  ornaments  of  dyle.  We  mud  not,  however,  be  under- 
dood  in  too  wide  a  fenfe  ;  if  he  has  refufed  to  adopt  a  brilliant 
language,  he  cannot  be  accufed  of  want  of  drength,  nor  has  any 
where,  in  our  judgment,  failed  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  terms  pro¬ 
per  and  adequate,  and  anfwerable  to  the  energies  of  a  fine  and 
feeling  fpirit.  We  could  not  refufe  this  tribute  to  fo  worthy  a 
character ;  and,  having  difeharged  what  we  conceived  we  owed, 
in  common  with  every  rnember  of  the  community,  to  fo  great 
a  benefa(dor,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  con- 
fidcration  of  the  work  uqder  review. 

The  feveral  objects  of  his  inquiry  fall  under  different  heads. 
He  begins  wiih  prefenting  us  v/ith  the  refult  of  his  travels  on 
the  continent,  thinkii^g,  perhaps,  .that,  after  relating  the  fatigues^ 
hazards,  and  difciplinc,  of  fo  laborious  and  indructive  a  tour,  he 
may  jultly  expedl  to  be  iidened  to  with  more  attention  by  the 
fngli  nman,  for  whofe  benefit  it  was  principally  undertaken. 
The  examination  of  the'  different  lazarettos  abroad  he  feems  to 
have  entered  upon  with  a  view  to  a  fimilar  edabliflimeiit  in  his 
own  country ;  a  plan  to  v\hich  he  profeffes  himfelf  a  drenuous 
fi  ie.  d,  and  for  which  he  proves  himfelf  a  powerful  advocate, 
The  Lzarettos  of  which  he  gives  a  defeription  are  thofe  of  Mar- 
fcilles,  Genoa,  and  Varignano,  near  the  port  of  Spezia,  Naples 
Malta,  Zantc,  Corfa,  Cadle  Novo,  Venice,  andTriedc;  but 
as  no  account  we  are  able  to  prefent  to  our  readers  can  be  fo 
Citisfadtory  as  the  author’s  own  words,  in  regard  to  the  plan 
,and  regulations  of  a  lazaretto,  w^e  will  for  their  fakes  extract  a 
part  of  his  dekription  of  that  of  Marfeillcs : 

*  The  Health-office,  Le  Bureau  de  Sante^  is  in  the  city,  at  the  end 
of  the  port.  It  has  an  outer  room  and  two  council  chambers,  in 
the  outer  room,  the  depofitions  of  captains  of  Ihips  are  taken,  who 
come  in  their  boats  to  an  iron  grate.  At  two  feet  diftance.  there  is 
an  iron  lattice  with  a  door,  which  is  opened  only  by  the  fervants  of 
the  intendants,  or  direflors,  who  are  here  in  w'aiting, -in  a  blue  li¬ 
very  trimmed,  with  white  lace.  Here  alfo  letters,  or  orders  for  ap¬ 
plies,  from  the  captains  who  are  performing  quarantine,  in  their  Ihips, 
are  received  with  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  and  dipped  in  a  bucket  of 
vinegar.  Handing  ready  for  that  purpofe.  Over  the  book  in  which 
the  depcfiiions  of  the  captains  are  inferred  for  public  view,  there  is 
hung  up  an  advertifement  to  defire  that  the  leaves  may  not  be  torn, 
^  •  and, 
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and,  if  thc}’  be  torn,  tliat  information  may  be  given  to  the  office.  In 
this  room  were  hune  up  alfo  o  dvis  that,  when  captains  are  examined,* 
none  but  thofe  who  oe long  to  the  ofF.ce  fh  ill  be  prefent ;  and  that  cap¬ 
tains  of  merchant- Ihips,  who  have  no  b.IIs  of  health,  fliall  be  obliged 
themfelves  to  perform  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto. 

*  in  the  firlt  of  the  two  council- chambers  there  were  hung  up  a 
plan  of  the  lazaretto,  and  the  pidlure  of  a  perfon  dying  of  the  plague; 
alfo  the  names  of  the  direftors,  and  the  weeks  of  their  attendance. 
Two  or  more  of  them  are  prefent  every  day  to  take  the  depofitions 
of  the  captains  as  they  arrive,  to  fix  the  guards  and  porteis,  and  for 
the  other  bufinefs  of  this  extenfive  lazaretto. 

*  The  lazaretto  is  on  an  elevated  rock  near  the. city,  at  the  eiid  of 
the  bay,  fronting  the  foiith-weft,  and  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  It  is  very  fpacious,  and  its  fituation  renders  it  very  com¬ 
modious  for  the  great  trade  which  the  French  carry  on  in  the  Levant. 
Among  other  apartments  for  paflengers,  there  are  twenty  four  large 
rooms,  of  which  fome  are  above  (lairs,  and  open  into  a  fpacious  gal¬ 
lery  enclofed  by  lattice.  In  thefe  rooms  are  clofeis  for  beds,  which 
the  pdffengers  and  guards  are  required  to  bring  with  them.  The 
guards  are  fent  by  the  Hcalth-ofHce,  and  their  number  is  regulated 
by  the  number  of  paffergers  of  each  fhip  who  perform  quarantine.' 
A  number  of  pafTcngers  not  exceeding  three,  are  allowed  one  guard;' 
the  expence  of  whom  (namely,  twenty  fous  per  day  and  his  vktuals) 
tjiey  are  obliged  to  bear.  A  paflengcr,  therefore,  who  has  no  com¬ 
panion,  has  no  alfillance  in  bearing  this  expence.  To  four,  five, 

I  or  fix  paflbngers,  two  guards  are  affigned ;  and  to  feven,  three 
IS  guards.  Thefe  guards  perform  the  offices  of  fervants,  and  will  cook 
^  for  paffengers,  if  they  do  not  choofe  to  have  their  vicluals  from  the 
t  tavern. 

‘  Within  the  lazaretto  is  the  governor’s  houfe,  and  a  chapel,  in 
which  divine  fervice  is  regularly  performed ;  as  alfo  a  tavern,  from 
which  perfons  under  quarantine  may  have  their  dinners  and  fuppers 
‘  fent  them,  and  which  has  likewife  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fiipply- 
ing  them  with  wine.  Two  days  before  the  quarantine  is  finiihed, 

,  the  bills  are  fent  in,  which  being  paid  to  the  caOiier,  they  receive 
a  clean  patent. 

*  The  quarantine  of  paflengers  who  come  with  a  foul  bill,  or  la 
one  of  the’  two  firft  (hips  from  the  fame  place  with  a  clean  bill,  is 
thirty-one  days,  including  the  day  they  go  out.  If  any  account  ar¬ 
rive  of  the  plague  having  broke  out  in  the  place  frem  which  they 

>  came  with  a  clean  bill,  after  they  left  it,  they  afe  allowed  no  ad- 
vantage  from  their  clean  bill ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  they  mult  be  confined 
fifteen  days,  and  alfo  fumigated  bisiore  they  come  dowa  ftairs,  and  arc 
permitted  to  go  to  the  parloirs.  In  cafe  any  of  the  company  to  which 
^  they  belong  die,  their  quarantine  recommences. 

*  The  parloirs  are  long  gallaries  with  feats  in  them,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  gates,  and  feparated  by  wooden  baluftrades  and  wire  lattice, 
beyond  which  there  are  other  balullrades,  diltant  about  ten  feet,  at 
which  the  perfons  in  quarantine  may  fee  and  converfe  with  fuch  friends 
as  may  choofc  to  vifit  them.  T'hc  wires  lire  intended  to  prevent  any 
^ng  from  being  handed  to  them,  or  from  them.  And,  that  nothing 

may 
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inzy  be  thrown  over,  and  no  efcapes  be  made,  there  is  a  double  wall 
round  the  lazaretto. 

‘  At  die  gate  there  is  a  bell  to  call  any  perfon  in  this  enclofure ; 
and  by  the  number  and  other  modifications  of  the  ilrokes,  every  in¬ 
dividual  knows  when  he  is  called. 

*  Tiie  Ihips  are  moored  at  the  ifle  of  Pomeque,  where  a  governor 
rcfides,  and  other  officers  to  keep  the  crews  of  Ihips  in  order,  and 
prevent  them  from  having  any  communication.  From  thence  goods 
are  conveyed  to  the  lazaretto  in  large  boats  kept  for  that  purpofe. 
Cottons  with  a  foul  bill  muft  remain  on  deck  fix  days ;  and  the  next 
fix  days,  the  firtt  bales  muft  remain  on  the  bridge  in  the  lazaretto  be¬ 
fore  any  others  can  be  received  by  the  porters  :  after*  this,  the  cargo 
of  that  Ihlp.is  brought  in.  But  if  the  (hip  have  a  clean  bill,  it  is 
unloaded  much  quicker,  and  fubjedl  only  to  twenty  days ‘quarantine ; 
unlefs  it  be  one  of  the  two  firft  (hips,  or  there  have  been  an  account 
that  the  plague  had  broke  out  after  it  had  failed  from  the  port  where 
it  was  loaded,  in  which  cafe,  it  is  obliged  to  perform  quarantine  ai 
before  faid  of  palTcngers.  And  if  the  plague  be  in  other  cities  of 
the  Levant,  five  days  arc  added  to  the  twenty  days  of  the  quarantine ; 
this  the  French  call  pieJ  de  mouche.  The  bales  of  cotton  are  expofed  to 
the  open  air  ;  and  every  ten  days  a  feara  of  the  bags  is  opened.  Pre¬ 
cious  goods  are  placed  in  \^areboufcs  with  open  balullrades  for  the  air 
to  pais  freely.’ 

The  expedition  of  Mr.  Howard  from  Smyrna  to  Venice 
affords  an  inftance  of  ardour  and  magnanimity  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  great  defigns  which  thofe  only  can  conceive  who  arc 
actuated  by  a  portion  of  that  fervent  benevolence  which  infpired 
and  invigorated  the  bread  of  this  intrepid  philanthropift.  The 
journey  to  Venice  from  Conftaiitinople  (the  place  where  the 
author  was  then  fituated)  is  capable  of  being  performed  with 
cale  in  twenty-four  days  by  land,  no  quarantine  being  now  in¬ 
filled  upon  at  Semlin,  the  place  on  the  confines  of  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  Hungarian  dominions  where  travellers  ufed  to  be  detained 
for  that  purpofe,  he  chofc  to  fubmit  to  the  hazards  and  fatigue* 
of  a  fca  voyage,  and  to  take  his  palTage  in  a  (hip  failing  from 
Smyrna  with  a  foul  bill,  in  order  to  gain  a  more  perfedl  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  rules  of  a  lazaretto,  and  the  nature  of  a 
quarantine.  A  mind  of  fo  mafeuline  a  frame  is  rarely  the  man- 
fion  of  tender  and  compaflionate  feelings ;  but  when  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  characleriftics  unite,  the  happieft  effe£l  is  produced  i  an 
amiable  dignity  takes  place  of  vigorous  aufterity  in  the  feverer 
cxercife  of  virtue,  and  in  the  gentle  office  of  pity  effeminate 
lamentation  finds  no  room  for  indulgence  amidft  the  perfevering 
efforts  of  active  benevolence.  To  this  invincible  curibfity  of 
Mr.  Howard  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  circumftantial  and  fa- 
tisfaclory  account  of  a  Venetian  quarantine.  He  relates  that 
there  are  two  lazarettos  at  this  place  for  the  expurgation  of  fuf- 
ccptible  goods,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  perfons  coming 
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from  fufpe£led  parts,  as  alfo  for  the  reception  of  pcrfons  and  pro 
pcrty  aflually  infeiled.  The  internal  government  of  thefc  re 
ceptacles  is  committed  to  a.fuperlntendant  called  the  Priory  an 
officer  of  great  pov/er  and  refponlibility,  chofen  by  the  board  of 
health,  which  is  a  court  confitting  of  three  comniiffioncrs,  an¬ 
nually  appointed  by  the  fenate.  The  duty  of  this  perfon  is  to 
enforce  every  reftriftion  with  the  moft  rigorous  pundluality, 
enacted  to  prevent  all  communication  between  the  free  and  the 
fufpefled,  and  to  take  care  that  the  purpofes  of  the  quarantine 
be  in  every  particular  completely  anfwered.  .  There  are  bclides 
fixty  fubordinate  officers,  denominated  guardians,  whofc  duty  is 
of  a  more  active 'nature.  It  is  their  bulinefs  to  attend  upon 
paflengers,  and  to  provide  accommodations  for  them,  to  vifit 
the  (hips,  to  examine  the  contents  of  every  trunk  and  chert,  to 
keep  a  ftridt  eye  upon  thofc  in  the  lazarettos,  and  to  make  an 
immediate  report  to  the  prior  of  every  iridifpofition  that  difeovers 
itfelf  among  them;  to  take  a  roll*  of  each  (hip’s  crew,  to  fee 
them  muftered  every  day,  to  be  prefent  at  every  interview  with 
ftrangers,  and  all  this  under  pain  of  the  fevereft  penalty. 

I'he  articles  in  regard  to  which  a  complete  expurgation  is 
moft^infirted  upon  are  wool,  cotton,  filk,  furs,  bees-wax 
candles,'  and  animals  ;  thofe  which  arc  immediately  liberated  arc 
all  kinds  of  grain,  Vallonia,  or  bark,  fait,  flax-feed,  and  in  gc 
ncral  all  feeds,  marble,  minerals,  wood,  earths,  allumi  fand, 
vitriol,  elephants’  teeth,  &c.  We  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  much 
interefting  matter  refpecling  the  regulations  of  this  lazaretto,  that 
we  may  have  roonr^to  introduce  fome  very  important  arguments 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the  Engliih  merchants 
at  Smyrna,  in  favour  of  the  eftablilhment  of  a  fimilar  inftitu 
tion  in  our  own  country.  As  the  letter  is  well  written,  and 
contains  nothing  that  can  properly  be  omitted,  we  (hall  prefent 
it  entire  to  our  readers.: 

•  S  I  Rj 

# 

•  We  flatter  ourfelves  that  no  apology  is  neceflary  for  troubling  yoa. 
with  this  addrefs,  calculated  to  convey  to  you  every  information  we 
arc  mkfters  of,  which  we  think  may  be  of  ufe  to  you  in  the.  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  laudable  end  you  have  in  view,  to  forward  the  interefts 
of  fociety  in  general,  and  thofe  of  the  nation  in  particular. 

‘  We  uhderftand  that  when  the  building  of  a  lazaretto  was  agitated 
in  England  fome  time  ago,  the  chief  objedion  to  it  was  the  great  ex- 
p^nce  it  would  be  to  the  nation,  which  did  not  reap  any  adequate 
advantages  by  the  Turkey  trade.  VVe  arc  as  much  perfuaded  that 
the  want  of  a  lazaretto  in  England  has  been  the  caufe  of  tHe  Turkey 
trade  not  being,  till  now,  more  worth  the  notice  of  government,. as, 
that  the  eftaWilhment  of  one  will  render  it  an  objed  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  nation.  It  will  not  only  be  produdive  of  the  Immediate 
advantages  which  flow  from  an  extenfive  and  flouriihihg  trade,  but. 
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will  frer  the  kingdom  from  the  rlfk  it  nov/  runs  of  the  plague  being 
introduced  into  it.  That  a  lazaretto  will  be  produdive  of  thefe  two 
ends,  wc  hope  to  prove  to  your  fatisfaction  by  what  we  are  now  going 
to  lay  before  you.- 

‘  It  is  enaded  by  ad  of  parliament  that  when  ar.y  veficl  loads  for 
Kagl.ind,  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Turkey,  and  departs  with  a  foul 
bill  of  hedtli,  iuch  vefTeJs  fliall  perform  quarantine  at  Malta,  Leg¬ 
horn,  or  Venice.  The  numberlefs  hardihips  which  this  fubjeds  our 
c^xport  trade  to,  amount  almoll  to  a  total  fupprcfilon  cf  it.  A  fingle 
accident  of  the  plague  in  this  large  city  and  its  environs,  or  one 
brought  from  any  other  infedeJ  place,  though  this  city  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  it,  obliges  the  conful  to  ifi’ue  foul  bills  of  health.  As 
no  infcrmaiion,  to  be  depended  upon,  can  be  procured  from  the  Turks 
concerning  the  plague,  and  as  the  Greek  nation  is  the  next  moll  nu¬ 
merous  one  in  the^  city,  the  confuls  apply  to  tlie  deputies  of  it  for  in¬ 
formation,  wlien  there  are  any  reports  of  the  plague,  and,  according 
ti>  the  anfwer  they  receive,  they  cither  ifl'ue  clean  or  foul  bills  cf  health. 
It  often  happens  that  the  Greeks  themfclves  are  authors  of  falfe  re¬ 
ports  concerning  the  plague,  and  that  their  deputies  inform  the  con- 
Jiils  of  accidents  having  happened  in  their  nation,  when  in  reality 
there  is  no  plague  in  the  city  or  its  environs.  The  motive  which  in¬ 
duces  them  to  give  this  falfc  infermation  is  obviou«.  The  Greeks 
carry  on  three-tourths  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  Italian  trade ;  it  is 
tiicrfcfore  their  intercll  (and  unfortunately  that  of  every  other  nation) 
to  deprefs  ours  as  much  as  pollible  ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  efiedual 
method  of  doing  this  than  by  obliging  our  velTels  to  go  to  perform 
a  long  and  expenfive  quarantine  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
by  which  means  the  cottons,  which  form  their  principal  loading,  as 
W'ell  as  the  chief  article  of  both  trades,  are  no  lefs  \}cc3j\  /even  months  on 
tlieir  way  to  London.  This  long  interval  gives  the  Greeks  time  to 
load  their  (hips ;  and,  as  they  perform  a  very  (liort  quarantine  in 
Holland  (of  the  nature  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  inorc  particularly 
hereafter),  they  fupply  ou|*  markets  by  copious  exportations  of  the 
cottons  that  were  loaded  here  at  the  fame  time  with  ours,  two  or  three 
months  before  our  vefTels  can  reach  England.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  more  than  half  the  Turkey  cottons  confumed  in  England  arefup- 
plied  by  the  Dutch,  to  the  great  fupport  of  their  Turkey  trade,  aud 
the  ruin  of  ours  ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  that,  whilil  our  trade  is  fa- 
crificed  by  rigorous  quanintine  laws,  to  confiderations  of  natipnal 
iafety,  the  plague  may  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by  the  Dutch. 
To  prove  that  ihis  rilk  adlually  exills,  and  in  no  fmall  degree,  we  need 
only  inform  you  of  the  method  in  which  Dutch  velTels,  loaded  here  in 
the  height  of  the  plague,  perform  quarantine  in  Holland,  On  their 
arrival  at  Helvoetfluys,  a  dodlor  is  font  on  board  of  them  to  vifit  the 
crew,  which  he  does  by  feeling  their  piilfe;  after  which  he  immedi¬ 
ately  returns  to  the  Ihore,  and  reports  the  (late  of  their  health  :  iHrce 
or  four  days  after  this,  the  veflel  is  ordered  to  a  place  at  a  dillance 
fi  om  the  rell  cf  the  Ihipping,  and  two  cr  three  lighters  are  fent  along 
fide,  into  which  are  only  emptied  the  cottons  that  are  in  the  ’tween 
decks,  and  the  hatches  are  opened  on  pretence  of  airing  the  goods  in 
the  hold,  which  form  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo,  and  which 
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remain  untouched  till  the  forty  days  are  over;  when  they  arc  un¬ 
loaded  into  the  merchants  warehoufes,  or  into  the  veflels  dcllincd  to 
iranfpori  them  to  England.  Thus  you  fee,  Sir,  that  one  part  of  the 
£Oods  perform  a  flovenly  quarantine,  and  the  reft  may  be  laid  to  per¬ 
form  none  at  all ;  for,  as  the  air’eannot  penetrate  into  holds  fo  clofcly 
flowed  with  cottons  as  they  always  are,  the  forty  days  they  remain 
in  the  veflel  after  her  arrival  can  only  be  confidered  as  forty  days 
added  to  her  paffage.  In  this  manner  cottons  arc  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  that  have  undergone  no  purification  at  all ;  and  if  it  Ihould 
I  happen  that  they  are  infedbed,  nothing  is  more^  cafy  than  the  infec¬ 
tion’s  being  introduced  into  England  by  their  means.  Englilh  veflcli 
can  only  begin  to  load  here  diredt  for  England  forty  days  after  the 
laft  accident  of  the  plague;  and  if  any  accident  happen  whilft  they 
are  in  loading,  they  muft  either  go  away  immediately  with  the  few 
goods  they  may  have  on  board,  or  elfe  they  muft  wait  in  port,  on  a 
cruel  uncertainty,  forty  days  after  the  laft  reported  accident,  whether 
I  real  or  invented,  if  they  do  not  prefer  the  hard  alternative  df  con- 
i  tinuing  their  loading,  and  going  away  with  a  foul  bill  of  health,  to 
I  perform  quarantine  in  fome  of  the  lazarettos  in  the  Mediterranean; 

I  on  the  contrary,  Dutch  veflels  may  be  three  months  in  loading,  they 
'  may  have  taken  the  greateft  part  of  their  cargo  in  whilft  the  plague 
raged,  and,  notwithftanding  this,  if  they  are  in  port  forty  days  after 
the  laft  accident,  clean  bills  of  heald^arc  granted  them,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  only  perform  twenty -one‘ days  quarantine  in  the  flovenly 
manner  abovementioned. 

*  Our  government  has  rcafonably  laid  a  quarantine  on  cottons  im¬ 
ported  Into  England  from  Holland  ;  but  we  underftand  that  when 
this  h3s  been  the  cafe,  the  quarantine  in  Holland,  fuch  as  it  is,  has 
been  curtailed  by  the  connivance  cf  thofe  who  ihould  regulate  it ;  by 
this  manoeuvre,  the  end  of  our  government  in  laying  a  quarantine, 

IS  entirely  defeated.  This  total  difregard  of  fo  ferious  an  objed, 
as  the  regulation  of  quarantines  muft  be,  to  all  nations,  gives  fo  great 
an  advantage  to  the  Dutch  Turkey  trade  over  ours,  that  it  induces 
their  government  to  overlook  the  riiks  the  nation  incurs  by  it ;  and 
when  reprefentations  were  made  in  Holland  on  the  nccefilty  of  efta- 
bliihing  a  lazaretto  to  obviate  this  rlfic,  and  the  Htal  confequences 
which  the  introducllon  of  the  plague  might  be  of  to'all  Europe,  the 
thrifty  Hollanders^  ever  preferring  the  interells  of  their  trade  to  thofe 
of  humanity,  would  not  allow  fo  forcible  an  argument  to  have  any 
weight  with  them  ;  but  gave  fop  anfwer,  that  it  would  be  time  enough 
tQ  think  of  a  lazaretto  .when  the  Englilh  had  iuilt  one.  The  Dutch 
traders  have  fo  decided  a.fuperiority  over  us  at  oyr  own  markets,  that 
it  is  only  the  neceffity  gentlemen  are  in  to  have  returns,  which  can 
induce  us  to.  (hip  any  cottons  at  all  during  the  exiftence  of  the  plague 
here ;  for  by  arriving  after  our  markets  are  fupplied,  loaded  befides 
‘  with  ten  per  cent,  extra  charges,  incurred  in  the  ports  where  they 
perform  quarantine,  they  are  fold  to  a  confiderable  lofs.  This  cir* 
cumftance  alone  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the  prefent  infignificance 
of  our  trade,  and  the  confequent  little  advantage  the  nation  reaps 
from  it.  In  what  a  different  fituation  would  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
Uxaretto  put  ic.^  By  depriving  the  Dutch  of  the  advantages,  they/ 
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now  enjoy,  we  (hould  be  able  to  fupply  the  whole  quantity  of  cottoni 
demanded  at  our  markets  ;  in  Head  of  only  fending  five  thoufand  bales, 
we  fliould  fend  more  than  double  the  quantity  annually;  and  as,  by 
a  fixed  regulation  of  the  Levant  company,  we  can  only  purchafe  thi 
prodo^ls  of  this  country  with  the  produce  of  goods  f<?nt  from  Eng. 
land,  the  importation  of  our  manufadures  would  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  quantity  of  (hipping  employed  in  the  trade  would 
like  wife  be  doubled,  and  by  earning  the  freight  which  is  now  paid  to 
the  Dutch,  on  the  cottons  they  fend  to  England,  it  would  be  fo  much 
clear  gain  to  the  nation,  added  to  the  advantages  which  would  attend 
the  extenfion  of  its  navigation,  and  the  increafe  of  the  confumption 
of  its  manufadlures ;  advantages  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  ourri. 
▼als  the  Dutch,  the  profperity  of  whofe  trade  is  founded  on  the  ruin 
of  ours. 

‘  We  are  aware  that  the  building’  of  a  lazaretto  would  coft  the 
nation  a  confiderable  fum  of  money ;  but  we  think  the  commercial 
advantages  it  would  derive  from  it  would  alone'  be  more  than  2 
compenfation  for  fuch  a  charge.  It  would  not  only  be  the  (hips  which 
load  in  the  ports  of  Turkey,  but  thofe  from  all  the  ports  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  which  would  contribute  to  its  fupport. 

•  Admitting,  however,  that  the  Turkey  trade  is  not  fo  far  worth 
the  notice  of  government  as  to  induce  it  to  build  a  lazaretto  for  it, 
the  confideration  alone  of  its  preferving  the  nation  from  the  great  nik 
it  now  evidently  runs  of  fuch  a  great  calamity  as  the  plague  being 
introduced  into.it,  we  prefume  is  of  fufficicht  importance  to  make 
government  determine  on  a  meafure  which  every  Hate  in  Italy  has 
confidered  fo  neceffary,  that  the  moft  infignilicant  amongft  them  have 
their  lazarettos.  The  knowledge  you  have  acquired  of  the  plans  and 
regulations  of  thefe,  and'  every  other  lazaretto  in  Europe,  in  your 
prefeni  tour,  is  fo  much  fuperior  to  any  information  we  can  give  you, 
that  we  do  not  prefume  to  trouble  you  on  the  fubjedt. 

‘  Should  your  reprefentations  meet  with  the  fuccefs  they  will  de- 
fenre,  the  nation  at  large  will  experience,  in  a  new  iuftance,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  cm  be  derived  from  the  purfuits  of  a  '■■■■■  ■  individual, 

who,  from  the  nobleft  motives,  dedicates  himfelf  to  the  interelts  of 
humanity,  and  we,  as  well  as  every  other  member  of  the  Levant  com¬ 
pany,  (hall  confider  ourfelves  as  indebted  to  you  for  the  revival  of 
our  drooping  trade. 

William  Barker,  James  Hicks  GribelIi 

Smyrna,  Joseph  Franel,  Anthony  Hayes,  jun. 

1/85.  Richard  Lee,  jiin.  Frederick  Hayes, 

Edward  Lee,  George  Perkins, 

Isaac  Morier,  Thomas  J.  Barker.* 

Wc  cannot  forbear  fubjoining  fome  fubfequent  remarks  made 
to  our  author  by  a  very  intelligent  merchant  in  the  Levant : 

•  I .  Our  cotton  manufaftorics  wiil  then  be  regularly  fupplicd  witH 
Turkey  cotton  direftly  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  confequentl) 
ihcre  will  no  longer  1^  any  occafion  for  their  being  fupplied  from  Hol- 
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Iahd,  France,  and  Italy,  as  has  been  too  much  the  cafe  fince  the  con- 
umption  of  this  article  in  England  has  become  fo  very  confiderable,  to 
he  no  fmall  prejudice  of  the  nation ;  as  fuch  cottons  purchafed  in  Tur¬ 
key  with  the  manufadures  of  the  three  nations  abovemention cd,  are 
Generally  (1  believe  we  may  fay  always)  again  purchafed  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  with  bills  of  exchange  upon  London ;  whereas  the  cottons 
Imported  by  the  Levant  company  can  only  be  purchafed  with  the 
Arodufts  of  goods  imported  from  England. 

W  <  2-  As  it  is  calculated  that  at  lealt  one  half  of  the  cottons  that  are 
lanufafturcd  in  England  are  purchafed  in  Holland,  France,  and 
ta!y,  and  as  thefe  cottons,  it  is  prefuined,  will,  after  a  lazaretto  is 
uilt,  be  imported  diredly  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  there 
/ill  confequently  be  employed  near  double  the  tonnage  now  em- 
Ifeloyed  by  the  Levant  company,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  the 
nation,  arifing  from  the  clear  profits  of  the  freights,  the  increafe  of 
Hur  navigation,  and  the  increafe  of  our  exports  in  goods  inftead  of 

yr  ‘  3.  In  anfwer  to  the  objeflion  that  Turkey  will  not  take  off  any 
Kiorc  of  our  fabrics  and  llaple  commodities  than  are  now  confumed 
■here,  it  fliould  be.  obferved  that,  as  the  importation  of  cotton  inta 
HlolUind,  France,  an’d  Italy,  will  decreafe  for  want  of  the  ufual  de- 
Ipand  for  the  London  market,  their,  exports  will  alfo  decreafe  in  pro* 
^^Htion,  and  confequently  make  room  for  a  greater  quantity  of  ours. 
M^he  Dutch  will  no  longer  fend  our  tin  and  lead  adulterated  to  the 

I'urkey  markets.  They  and  the  French  will  fend  thither'a  lefs  quajn- 
ityof  their  cloth ;  and  this  will  make  more  room  for  our  (halloons, 
/Uch  have  already  begun  to  give  a  fatal  blow  there  to  the  French 
loth  trade. 

‘  We  may  alfo  fupply  the  Turks  with  part  of  thofe  Eaft  and  Weft- 
ndian  commodities  which  they  now  receive  from  the  French,  Dutch, 
nd  other  nations. 

‘  4.  The  building  of  a  lazaretto  in  England,  and  the. prohibition 
f'the  importation  of  any  Turkey  goods,  any  other  w'ay  than  di- 
tftly,  will  be  the  cfFeftual  means  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  th^ 
ilaguc,  of  which  there  is  now  very  great  danger,  on  account  of  thfe 
tHtons  that  come  to  us  by  way  of  Holland.  I’hefc,  though  Ihipped 
a  the  Levant  in  time  of  the  plague,  are,  while  under  quarantine  in 

^ioDand,  never  opened  and  aired,  as  is  done  in  all  the  lazarettos  in 
he  Mediterranean,  but  forwarded  to  England  in  their  original  pack¬ 
ages,  where  they  perform  again  the  feme  flovcnly  quarantine ;  and 
ire  then  fent  down  to  our  manufacturing  towns,  where  they  are  firft 
unpacked,  and  where,  by  this  means,  the  plague  may  very  cafily  be 
Introduced. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  the  plague  from 
^Holland,  the  following  tranflated  quotation  from  Dr.  Hodgeses  Trea- 
the  Plague  of  London  in  1665,  will  confirm  the  opinion  above 
Bated:  »  With  refpeCl  to  the  origin  of  our  peftilence,  I  do  not  he- 
ihI  afirm,  from  the  fulleft  authority  of  undeniable  teftimony, 

[y|  k  ^  entered  this  iflarid  by  means  of  contagion,  and  was 

[8  from  'Holland  in  merchandife  imported  from  that  country, 

1  B  it  liad  made  grCat  ravages  the  preceding  year;  and;  if  any 
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•  one  is  defirous  of  inquiring  further  into  its  origin,  I  inform  hb 

•  that,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  report,  its  feeds  were  brought 

‘  H  dland  from  the  Turkiih  empire,  along  with  cotton,  which  is  j 
\  moll  faithful  preferver  of  contagion.’  8ecli9n  11  • 

•  I  will  add,  that  a  lazaretto  in  England  would  prevent  the  fo|. 
lowing -danger :  Some  merchants  ii\  the  l  evant,  when  the  ihipsmut 
come  out  with  foul  bill*',  fend  the  cottons  to  the  iflands,  or  f>me  other 
places  which  are  clear  of  infeftion,  there  to  perform  quarantine.  Ba: 
this  quarantine  being  (as  I  have  leen)  a  very  flight  one,  of  only 
twenty  days,  and  yet  entitling  the  fhips  to  clean  bills,  with  whicii 
they  come  to  England,  is  by  no  means  a  fufficient  fecurity.* 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


intuitive  mind  of  Shakefpeare  penetrated  into  the  In. 
moft  rcceiVcs  of  the  human  breaft.  .  His  mimic  world  con- 
tains  fuch  a  variety  of  charafters,  fo  correctly  and  accurately 
delineated,  fo  juft  a  copy  of  man  in  an  infinity  of  ftiapes,  that, 
reafoning  on  the  charadter  and  condud  of  his  ideal  ‘beings,  we 
fhall  find  our  conclufions  will  apply,  in  every  refpect,  to  the 
realities  which  pafs  continually  before  us.  In  examining  the 
characters  of  this  wonderful  writer,  the  philofopher  is  not  dif- 
fading  theatrical  monfters,  but  analyling  the  mind  of  man ;  is 
adding  to  our  fund  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  fame  time  blend- 
ing  pleafure  with  improvement.  In  this  fpecics  of  examination 
Mr.  Richardfon  has  already  been  fuccefsfully  employed  ;  his  for¬ 
mer  eflays  have  been  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  prefent  ElTavs  on  the  dramatic  Charafter 
of  Sir  John  Falftaff,  and  on  Shakefpeare’s  Imitation  of  Female 
Charaders,  &c.  will  meet  with  equd  approbation. 

Our  auAor  fets  out  with  eftablifliing  the  principle  that 

•  The  conflituent  parts  oP  certain  kinds  of  vicious  charaflers 
may  be  fo  blended  with  other  qualities  of  an  'agreeable  but  neutral 
kind,  as. not  only  to  lofc  their  difguftful,  but  to  gain  an  engaging 
afped.  They  may  be  united  with  a  complaifance  that  has  no 
perity,  but  that  fails  in  readily,  or  without  apparent  conllraint,  with 
t\*try  opinion  or  inclination.  They  may  be  united  with  good-hu* 
mour,  as  oppofed  to  morofenefs  and  harfhnefs  of  oppofition ;  with 
ingenuity  and  verfatility  in  the  arts  of  deceit;  and  with  faculties  fo 
genuine  or  even  fpurious  wit ;  for  the  Ipurious  requftes  fome  ability» 
and  may,  to  fome  minds,  aflbrd  amufement/  -  '  * 


Art.  III.  EJJdys  on  Shakefpeare^ s  dramatic  Character  of  Sir  Joh 
Faljioff^  and  on  his  Imitation  of  Female  Charaders.  To  ivhki 
are  added  fome  general  Ohfervations  on  the  Study  of  Shakefpem, 
£y  Mr.  Richardjorty  Profeffor  of  Humanity  in  the  Umverftty  f/| 
•  Clafg  ow.  Small  8vo.  2s.  fewed.  Murray.  London,  1789.  | 
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tie  then  goes  on  to  place  before  us  ‘  f  >:re  of  tbe  bafer,  and 
fjine  of  thole  agreeable  parts,  of  the  chafaiter  of  Failb.ff  that 
reconcile  our  feelings^  but  not  our  reafon^  to  its  deformity^ 
d'hc  defire  of  gratifying  the  grolVer  and  lower  appetites,’  he 
ivs,  ‘  is  the  ruling  and  itrongeft  princijf.e  in  the  »rdbd  of  Fal- 
Itaff.  Purfuiiig  no  6ther  obj«wl  than  liie  gratification  of  bodily 
pleafure,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  fituations  of  danger,  the 
care  of  the  body  fliould  be  his  chief  concern.’  He  is  there- 
a  C9wara.  ‘  As  perfons^  whofe  tlrorigeft  principle  is  the 
love  of  fame,  are  neverthelefs  moved  by  inferior  appetites,  and 
leek  occafumally  their  gratification,  f »  the  fenlualiil,  con- 
ftructed  originally  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  may  be  fometimes 
moved  by  the  delirc  of  praife  or  diilinction ;  but  the  diftinc- 
tion  to  which  he  afpiies  is  not  for  the  reality,  but  the  uppear- 
ance  of  merit:’  fo  it  is  with  FalftaiF — '  provided  he  appear 
meritorious,  he  is  qliite  unconcerned;  This  difpofition  leads 
to  prefumptlor^ '  to  boaftful  (^etlation  and  vnin-glory\  Falftaff 
h,  therefore,  boaftful  and  vain-glorious  j  he  is  alfo  deteitful ;  for 
the  connexion  between  vain-glorious  affeilation  and  unem- 
barraifed,  unreluiliant  deceit,  is  natural  and  intimate.’  And* 
ftly,  lie  is  ‘  vindiSiive^  and  incapable  oi  gratitude  or  friend/hip  ^ 
ueb  is  the  dark  fide  of  the  charader  ;  but  a  perfon  poffeffing  nd 
ther  qualities,  muft.be  difgufting  and  contemptible;  and  old 
ack  is  not  only  highly  entertaining,  but,  in  fpite  of  furly  rea- 
I),  creeps  into  the  heart,  and  is  received  with  fomething  like 
^kdion.  This  arifes,  according  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  from  qua- 
^ies  of  a  different  kind,  which  are  alToriatei  and  blended  with 
lie  former,  and  which  produce  a  character  highly  capable  of 
Jrording  pleafure;  Thofc  qualities  are  of  two  difrefent  kinds, 
Ae  fotial  and  the  inUlle^uaL  ^  His  fociil  qualities  are  joviality 
^  and  good-humour,^  Thefe  he  poffJlTes  iii  a  fapreiric  degree  i 
and,  to  prove  their  power  of  attradlion,  nothing  more  is  re- 
^ifite  than  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  His  intcl- 
Sctual  endowments  are  zvit  and  humoufy  difcerKment  of  character^ 
%trfotuityy  dexterity  in  the  management  of  mankind,  and  the  ad- 
4?/!  with  which  he  defies  detection,  and  extricates  himfelf  but  of 
iiHculty* .  Such,  fays  our  ingenious  author^  is  the  happy  af- 
fanblage  which  has  afforded  the  higheit  entertainment  both  on 
ftage!  and  in  the  clofet  for  almolt  two  hundred  years ;  fucli 
it  the  Falftaff  of  Shakefpeare.  Some  of  the  more  (fevoted  par- 
tfeans  of  the  merry  knight  may  think  that  the  dark  lines  in  the 
*^3raitcr  are  too  ftrongly  drawn  ;  v/e,  for  our  parts,  think  that 
4^  profeflbr  has  faithfully  copied  his  original;  On  this  point 
^-i--e4)earc  alone  can  decide.  If  a  pfefumptive  proof  were 
W^mting,  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve  that  the  ingenious  anJ 
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^8  Shahfpeari. 

acute  npologi ft  *  of  valiant  Jcuk  gives  nearly. a  fim liar  deline- jt?|' 
ation:  ^  Living  continually — in  taverns,  and  indulging  himlc*ij| 
‘  and  being  indulged  by  others  in  every  debauchery ;  drinking,  Wm 
whoring,  gluttony  and  caie  ;  afluming  a  liberty  of  ti£tion,  nc- 
‘  celTary  perhaps  to  his  wit,  and  often  falling  into  falfity  a;  ^ 
‘  lies,  he  (Faiitaffj  ieems  to  have  fet,  by  degrees,  all  fober  re-  ® 
‘  putation  at  dchance ;  and  finding  eternal  relources  in  his  wi:J^ 
‘  he  borrows,  Ihifis,  defrauds,  and  even  robs’ — he  adds,  ‘  withuj 
‘  dilhonour  !’  To  the  too  partial  friends  of  Falftaff  we  fecom-ffiX 
mend  the  perufal  of  tiie  ibllowing  extrait  :  ^ 

‘  I  may  be  thought  perh.^ps  to  have  treated  FalftafF  vvith  too  muc 
feverity.  1  am  aware  of  his  being  a  favourite.  Perfons  of  cmim 
worth  feel  for  him  fomc  attachment,  and  think  him  hardly  ufed  l,  |£ 
the  king.  But  it  they  will  allow  themfelves  to  examine  the  clia  W' 

rader  in  all  its  parts,  they  will  perhaps  agree  with  me,  that  fuc  |l 

feeling  is  delufive,  and  arifes  from  partial  views.  They  will  not  tak  M 

It  amifs,  if  I  fay  that  they  are  deluded  in  the  fame  manner  wL  ft. 

Prince  Henry.  I  hey  are  amufed,  and  conceive  an  improper  attach  ft 
ment  to  the  means  of  their  plcafure  and  amufement.  1  appeal ::  W 
every  candid  reader,  whether  tlie  fentiment  expreffed  by  Prince  Herr  ft 
is  not  that  which  every  judicious  fpcdlator  and  reader  is  inclined  i:  ft 
feel : 

‘  I  could  have  better  fpar’d  a  better  man.’  ft 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  ch;jrai51er  of  Sir  John  Falftaff,  confillri  ft 
of  various  parts,  produces  various  feelings.  Some  of  thefe  are  agree 
able  and  Ibine  difagrceable ;  but,  being  blended  together,  thegc  ;f\ 
neral  and  united  cffcd  is  much  llronger  than  if  their  impulfe  hr 
been  difunited  ;  not  only  fo,  but  as  the  agreeable  qualities  are  brou::  f- 
more  into  view,  for  in  this  lenlc  alone  they  can  be  faid  to  prevail  if'  f- 
the  charader,  and  as  the  deformiiy  of  other  qualities  is  often  vciL^  ■  fr' 
by  the  pleafantry  employed  by  the  poet  in  their  difplay,  the  generJ ; 
efed  is  in  the  highell  degree  delightful.’ 

a  ^ 

.  Before  we  quit  the  character  of  FalftafF,  we  (hall  juft  obfervl  fie 
that  Mr.  Richardfon  feems,  in  one  pallage,  to  have  miftakent:|  ^ 
meaning  of  his  author.  In  the  feene  between  the  chief  jufti'l 
and  the  knight,  he  fays  that  the  latter  ^  wifhes-by  his  drollery  ^ 
‘  cajole  the  chief  juftice.’  On  the  contrary,  it  feems  evident:!  9  * 
us  that  FalftafF  treats  the  chief  juftice  with  the  higheft  difrcfpe.:|  , 
and  banters  him  throughout  the  uhole  feene.  Whoever  tu:  | 
to  the  pafFage  in  Shakefpeare,  will  be  convinced  of  this. 
any  one,  who  meant  to  cajole^  have  repeatedly  interrupted  the  re| 
fpeblable  judge  by  the  moft  provoking  impertinencies  ?  A  i 
when  the  chief  juftice,  irritated  at  the  infolence  of  his  cr  i 
purpofes,  fays  to  him,  ‘  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  that 
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<  .(deafnefs),  for  you  hear  not  what  I  fay  to  you  would  a  per- 
fon,  who  wiftied  to  footh,  have  replied,  I  hear  very  well,  but 
fo  little  do  1  refpecft  you  that  I  pay  no  attention  to  any  thing  you 
Uy.  Yet  fuch  is  FalftafF’s  reply:  ‘  Very  well,  my  lord,  very 
‘  well;  rather,  an’t  pleafe  you,  it  is  the  difeafe  of  not  lijhntngj 
^  the  malady  of  not  markings  that  I  am  troubled  withal/ 

In  the  Enay  on  Shakefpeare’s  Imitation  of  Female  Charadlers, 
our  author  replies  to  what  has  been  frequently  alledged  againft 
that  dramatift,  viz.  that  he  is  lefs  happy  in  pourtraying  female 
than  male  charafters.  He  proves,  we  think,  in  this  part  of  the 
lyorlc,  that  the  bard  ‘  has  allotted  to  the  females  on  his  theatre 
^  fuch  ftations  as  are  fuitable  to  their  fituation  in  fociety,  and 

thas  diltinguifhed  them  by  peculiar  and  appropriated  features/ 
Ve  give  an  example  in  the  charafter  of  Portia : 

‘  Portia  is  akin  both  to  Beatrice  and  Ifibelh.  She  refembles  them 
oth  in  gentlenefs  of  difpofition.  Like  Beatrice,  fhe  is  fpirited, 
rlivcly,  and  witty.  Her  defeription  of  fome  of  her  lovers  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  illulhation.  *  Firft,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince/  See.  Her 
llivacity,  however,  is  not  fo  brilliant,  and  approaches  rather  to  fpor- 
||ive  ingenuity  than  to  wit.  Her  fituation  renders  her  lefs  grave, 
lihen  in  a  ferioiis  mood,  than  Ifabella ;  but,  like  her,  Ihe  has  Intel* 
Ifcdual  endowment.  She  is  oblervant,  penetrating,  and  acute.  Her 
llddrefs  is  dexterous,  and  her  apprehenlion  extenlive.  Though  ex- 
||ofed  to  circumftances  that  might  excite  indignation,  (he  never  be- 
Lfrays  any  violent  emotion,  or  unbecoming  exprcffion  of  anger.  But 
Isabella,  on  account  of  her  religious  fecliifion,  having  had  lefs  inter- 
^urfe  with  the"  wVrld,  "thotigh  of  a  gravrr,  and  apparently  of  a  more 
^date  difpofition,  expreffes  her  difpleafure  with  reproach,  and  in- 
^ighs  with  the  holy  wrath  of  a  cloillcr.  I'o  the  acquaintance  wliich 
>fcoth  of  them  have  of  theology,  Portia  fuperadds  fome  knowledge  of 
<bw;  and  difplays  a  dexterity  of  evafion,  along  with  an  ingenuity  in 
^vteding  a  latent  or  unobferved  meaning,  which  do  her  no  diferedit 
IB  a  barnller.  We  may  obferve  too,  that  the  principal  bufinefs  in 
^  die  Merchant  of  Venice  is  conducted  by  Portia.  Nor  is  it  foreign 
to  remark,  that,  as  in  the  intimacy  of  Rofaiind  and  Celia,  Shake- 
fteare  has  reprefented  female  friendfhip  as  no  vifionary  attainment; 
fe  he  has,  by  the  mouth  of  Portia,  expreifed  fome  llriking  particulars 
tt  the  nature  of  that  amiable  connexion  : 

'  In  companions 

I  That  do  converfe  and  wafte  the  time  together, 

Whofc  fouls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 

There  mull  needs  be  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  ^ud  of  fplrlt.* 

The  laft  EBay  contains  ‘  Obfervations  on  the  chief  Objects 
Criticifm  in  the  Works  of  Shakefpeare/  It  is  fhort,  but 
^ords  matter  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philofophical  critic. 
%-3king  of  the  poet’s  faithful  difplay  of  chara^er^  in  which  he 

G  2  fo 
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fo  emineirtly  cxcelsv  Mr.  Richardfon  makes  the  following  fVtt- 
fiblc  obicrvatioiir;  W e  have  chofen  to  inlcrt  them  here,  as  thev 
will  obviate  any  obje<Stions  that  might  be  made  againft’ our  au¬ 
thor’s  employing  mctaphyricvl  difquilkion  iiiithis  and  his  pre¬ 
ceding  cflays  on  the  draiivaiic  characters  of  Shakefpeare  : 


K  v: 

*  The  true  method  of  eftimating  his  merit  in  this  particular,  is  by 
fuch  an  examination  as  in  the  preceding  difeouffes  has  been  fuggelted,  r  J 
and  in  fome  nieafore  attempted.  General  remarks  are  often  vague; 
and,  to  perfens  cf  difeernment,  afford  fmall  fati^faclion.  But  if  we  con- 
fidef  the  fentimeiits  and  adions,.  attributed  by  the  poet  to  his  varicuj 
charaders,  as  fo  many  fads  j  if  wc  obferve  their  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement,  their  aim,  or  their  origin  ;  and  if  we  cl^fs  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  common  qualities,  or  conned  them  by  their  original 
principles,  we  lhall  afeertain,  with  fome  accuracy,  the  truth  of  the 
reprefentation.  For,  without  having  our  judgments  founded  in  this 
manner,  they  are  liable  to  change,  error,  and  inconfillency.  Thus 
the  raoraliil  becomes  a  critic  ;  and  the  two  fciences  of  ethics  and  cri- 
ticifm  appear  to  be  intimately  and  very  naturally  conneded.  h| 
triiiK,  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  human  mind,  or* entertains 
improper  notions  of  human  condud,  can  difeern  exceUence  in  the  . 
higher  fpecies  of  poetical  coinpoUtion. 

*  It  may  be  (aid,  however,  in  a  fuperficial  or  carelcfs  manner,, 

‘  that,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  laborious  difquifition  is  unneceiTary;  ‘ 
and  that  we  can  perceive  or  feel  at  once  whether  delineations  of  cha- 
rader  be  well  or  ill  executed.*  Perfons,  indeed,  of  fuch  catholic anJ 
intuitive  talle  require  no  erudition.  Conlcious  of  their  high  illumi  ¬ 
nation,  they  will  fcorn  refearch,  and  rejed  inquiry.  Yet  manyc 
thole  v.ho  find  amufement  in  fine  writing,  cannot  boall  of  fuch  ex-  ■ 
quilite  and  peculiar  endowments.  As  they  need  fome  inllriidion  be¬ 
fore  they  can  determine  concerning  the  merit  of  tliofe  delineationi .  i 
that  imitate  external  objeds ;  lo  they  need  no  inGOnfiderabl: 
infirudion  before  they  will  tnift  to  their  own  imprcffions  concernir:  " 
thedifpiay  of  the  human  mind.  Now,  if  criticifni  be  ufeful  in  fcrn|  - 
ing,  or  in  redifying,  our  ta4ie  for  what  is  excellent  in  languagrj  i 
imagery,  and  airangcment  of  par-s,  it  is  furely  no  lefs  ufeful  in  regu-f  t 
lating  our  judgment  concc;niiig  the  imitation  of  human  powers  i 
propenltlies*  Or  is  it  an  eafier  method  to  determine  whether  ana! 
fedion  of  the  mind  be  called  forth  on  a  fit  occafion,  exprclfed 

no  unfuitiible  ardour,  and  combined  with  proper  adjunds,  than  i  f 
judge  concerning  the  aptnefs  of  a  comparilon,  or  the  fymmetry  '  =  ^ 
a  fcntence  ?  Yet,  in  the  prefent  llate  of  literary  improvement,  nor^;  | 
without  being  confcioiis  of  having  cultivated  their  powers  of  talk,  ’.' j  | 
decide  with  affurance  concerning  the  beauties  either  of  imagery  or  * 
language  ;  and  none,  whofe  range  of  obfervation  ha^  been  extenli-  ^ 
will  pronounce  the  knowledge  cf  human  nature,  of  the  paffions  || 
feelings  of  the  heart;  a  matter  of  much  eafier  attainment.  If  the  c;  « 
play  of  chare der  require  the  highell  exertion  of  poetical  talcnt*>,  t*  4 
Ipecics  of  criticifm  which  leads  us  to  judge  concerning  the  ^ 
condud  ill  fo  arduous  an  enrerprife,  is  not  inferior  or  unimportant-  1 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  have  been  inllruiled  as  u*eH  as  enter¬ 
tained  by  profcfibr  Richardlon,  who  in  this,  and  his  former  fimilar 
publications,  difplays  much  good  tallc,  and  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  human  mind. 


IS  by  %  ^  ^  '  ' 

eited  Art.  IV.  J  Tour  through  Sw?den^  SwediJh^Laplandy  Finland^ 

a<ruc;  J  and  Denmark.  In  a  Series  of  Letters:  IHuJirated  with  En- 
z  con.  gravmgs.  By  Muithevu  Confetti  Ffq:  who  accompanied  •  Sir 
aricu)  .  H.G.  Liddell^  Bart,  and  Mr.  Bowes  in  this  Four.  ij.to.  lOs.  6d. 
jrdif.  boards.  Johnfbn.  London,  1789I 
ccord- 

riginal  dedication  of  this  performance  to  the  author’s  fellow- 

ot  the  ;1  traveller  Sir  H.  G.  Liddell,  we  are  told  that,  to  make  the 
pleafdre  of  fuch  fbciety  the  more  permanent,  he  has  been  in- 
nd  cri*  commit  his  remarks  t.i  paper  ;  and  that  the  indulgence 

-S;  of  hjs  friends  has  contributed  to  make  them  public.  For  this 
ertaius  u  reafon.he  fends  the  volume  forth  ‘  with  all  its  impcrfciStions  on 
3  in  the  ^  ‘  its  head hoping  to  fill  up  a  leifure  hour  for  thofe  whom  he  fo 
M  highly  relpe^ls ;  and  that,  if  they  rind  nothing  to  applaud,  their 
tianncr,  time  will  be  at  leall  innocenrly  employed.  We  had  almoft  (aid 
ceiTary;  ^  this  contains  a  pretty  exact  review  of  the  book.  The  author, 
of  cha-  indeed,  tells  us  the  'Four  has  anfwercd  all  his  expectations.  It 
olicand  -Shas^opened  a  new  fcenc,  and  given  a  variety  to  his  profpecls  he 
,  illumi-  M  before  could  only  enjoy  in  idea. 

hich\x  ^  If  by  this  is  meant  that,  without  an  a£tual  (iirvey,  the 
tion  be- ^  never  acquire  a  juft  notion  of  a  country,  how  well 

neriiorite  defcribed,  we  can  only  lament  that  no  inulti- 

iidenbhP*  publications  can  ever  (apply  this  deficiency,  to  ,.us 

ncernlr.:[.|:^lbow-chair  travellers.  We  are  therefore  apt  to  expect,  in 
in  ferrr  ll  every  frefh  accoiuit  of  a  country  we  have  furveyed  in  this  man- 
anguag:||f  ner  before^  that  we  (Kali  meet  with  incidents  unnoticed  by  fbr- 
in  regi>*f*mer  writers.  But  this  is  hardly  the  cale  in  the  work  before 
►wersa^i^us,  if  we  except  the  very  great  difficulty  of  procuring  hoHes’ 
and  lodging,  in  (bme  places,  and  excellent  roads  and  agree- 
llcd  pro(pe£ts  in  others. 

’  letters  of  a  certain  clafs  of  writers  are  (aid  to  be 

contained  in  the'poftfcript,  fo  our  author  has  referved  his 
‘  taftc  for  his  appendix,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  two  fe- 

Laplanders,  who  accompanied  the  party  to  England, 
extcnli-ii  'we  arc  told,  in  very  general  terms,  that  they  were 

ilHons a and  attentive;  but  nothing  can  make  (uch  characters  in- 
If  ihecjjperefting,  except  their  little  remarks  are  particularKbd,  and  their 
Icnb,  t’  I^Waclers  exemplified,  by  feme  Itriking  incidents.  'I'he  au- 
ihc  pt-‘ has,  however,  left  us  in  the  dark  in  thefe  particulars.  In 
iporunJ-  pile  appendix  too  we  haye  an  account  of  (bme  rein-deer  beir^ 
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brought  ove.**  at  the  fame  time,  vihich  were  healthy,  and  had 
bred  at  Sir  Henry's  country  feat  in  Northumberland.  'I'his  is 
certainly  a  new  faft ;  but  we  are  not  informed  how  they  bore 
the  fummer  of  this  climate,  nor  whether  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  render  them  ufeful  for  agricultural  purpofes. 

Art.  V.  Tloe  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucejlerjhire  \  including  its 
Dairy :  together  with  the  Dairy  Management  of  isorth  iyiltjhire  \ 
and  the  Management  of  Orchards  and  fruit- Liquor  in  Hereford- 
/hire.  By  Mr,  MarJhalL  8vo.  2  vols.  jOs.  6d.  boards. 
Gloucefter  printed,  1789.  Sold  by  G.  Nicol,  London. 

Tiyf  R.  Marfli^l  proceeds  with  alacrity  in  his  great  work  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  different  provinces  of  Britain.  A  rural 
furvey  has  been  already  given  of  Norfolk  and  Yorkfbire; 
Gloucefterfhire  now  comes  forward,  arid  the  rural  economy  of 
the  midland  counties,  we  are  told,  is  now  preparing  for  the 
prefs.  We  are  farther  informed  that  the  author's  original  plan 
extended  to  no  more  than  feven  ftations  in  all ;  fo  that  there 
feems  to  be  a  near  profpeft  of  having  the  work  completed  in  a 
fliorter  time  than  we  had  expected.  We  announce  this  cir- 
cumftance  to  our  readers  to  prevent  an  idea  from  prevailing, 
which  our  author  feems  anxious  fhould  be  obviated,  that  the 
undertaking  is  of  fuch  a  boundlefs  extent  as  to  give  room  to  ap¬ 
prehend  it  may  not  be  comprifed  within  a  moderate  compafs. 

Gloucefterftiire  contains  within  its  bounds  two  diilritfs,  each 
of  great  extent,  which  may  be  denominated  hill  and  dale.  The 
fiirft  is,  in  general,  denominated  the  wolds,  and  takes  its  rile 
near  Briftol  and  Bath,  extending  thence  in  a  north-eait  direchon 
along  the  borders  of  Wiltlhire  and  Oxfordlhire,  till  they  at  hll 
fink  down  into  the  vale  near  Campen,  on  the  borders  of  War- 
wickfhire.  This  is  a  diftrieft  ot  great  extent ;  and  though  it  be 
altogether  an  irregular  tract  of  varied  grounds  raifed  conliderably 
above  the  level  of  the  furrounding  vales^  it  is  not  fo  high  as  to 
deferve  the  name  of  mountainous,  being  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  in  moft  places,  a  beautiful  waved  country,  fufceptible  of 
tillage.  In  the  northern  part-  it  is  known  by'  the  name  cf 
Co  rs-woLD ;  towards  the  middle  thefe'beautiful  fwells  alfumc 
the  name  of  the  stroupwater  hills  ;  and  on  the  fouthern 
parts  near  Briftol  it  is  called  fimply  south-wolds. 

The  vale  Ikirts  along  the  w'eftern  extremity  of  thofe  hills,  and, 
bending  eaftw^ard  along  the  banks  of  the  Worcefterll'iire  Avon, 
bounds  alfo  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cotfwold  hills,  ex¬ 
tending  on  that  fide  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  county  into 
that  ot  Worccfterftiire.'  On  the  weft,  this  extenfive  vale  aiio 
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firetches  acrofs  the  Severn  to  the  foot  of  the  Malvern  hills,  and 
other  high  grounds  in  Hereford/hire,  forming,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  largeft  and  moll:  fertile  dillricts  in  trie  iiland  of  Great- 
Britain.  It  is  the  rural  economy  of  this  fine  vale  that  our  au¬ 
thor  inveftigates  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  though  he  has 
extended  his  views,  for  fome  particular  purpofes,  fomewhat  be¬ 
yond  the  natural  limits  of  this  diftridt. 

I'he  circumftance  that  principally  induced  our  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  to  make  a  choice  of  this  ftation  was,  to  obtain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  dairy  management,  which  has  here  been  con¬ 
ducted,  with  great  celebrity,  for  ages  part,  and  forms,  in. molt 
parts  of  this  vale,  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the  hiifbandman.  Our 
author,  therefore,  having  fixed  himfelf,  as  ufual,  in  a  farm-houfe 
near  to  Gloucefter,  there  ftudied  this  branch  of  rural  economy 
with  his  ufual  attention ;  and  deferibes  it  with  his  accuftomed 
accuracy  and ' pr ec i fi o n . 

But  though  the  dairy  was  the  principal,  it  was  not  the  only 
objeCl  of  his  attention.  He  begins  his  furvey,  as  in  other 
diftriCbs,  with  a  general  account  of  the  country  that  is  the  objeit 
of  his  attention  (accompanied  with  a  map),  which  has  fur- 
niftied  the  groundwork  of  the  foregoing  obfervations.  He  then 
proceeds  to  particulars,  enumerating  under  diftinCt  heads  the 
obferveable  circumftances  that  occur  with  refpcCl  to  climature^ 
yi/7,  produce^  management  of  ejlates^  farm  buildings^  fences^  Sic.  Sic, 
as  in  his  former  publications.  So  that  few  things  cfcape  his 
notice ;  but  in  thefe  varied,  though  frequently  interefting,  details, 
we  cannot  prefend. to  .follow  him. 

He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  yi/7,  throughout  the  greateft 
part  of  this  vale,  is  purely  adventitiotis,  having  beep  wafhed 
down  from  the  higher  grounds  by  the  rivers  which  pafs  through 
it  to  the  fea.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  foil  of  this  vale  is  now', 
in  general,  a  rich  loam,  and  the  furface  raifed  fo  much  above 
the  level  of  the  rivers,  as  to.be,  for  the  moll  part,  firm,  found 
ground,  free  frorn  bogs  and  marlhes,  though  it  is  ftill,  in.  many 
places,  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  inundations,  efpecially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  vale,  where  it  alTumes  the  name  of  Berkley 
VaUy  and  where  of  courfe  is  almolb  the  exclufive  produce 
of  the  country.  On  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  where  it  is  called 
the  Vale  of  Evejham^  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  land  is 
cultivated  for  corn  crops  ;  and  the  middle  diflrict,  which  is  called 
the  V ale  of  Gloucejier  proper,  where  our  author  fixed  his  refi- 
dence,  is  divided  between  grafs  and  corn,  though  the  firf  feems 
here  to  be  by  far  the  principal  objeft  of  attention.  In  thefe 
circumftances  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  cultivation  of  corn 
crops  (hould  here  be  carried  on  with  fo  much  accuracy,  fpirit, 
propriety',  as  in  other  diftri'.fts,  where  this  branch  of  rural 
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economy  is  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer’s  care.  And  our  I 
author  finds  occalion,  with  too  much  juftice,  to  reprehend  their  [ 
pradtice,  efpecialiy  in  rcfpecl  to  the  article  tillage^  and  to  Ihg.  ( 
inatife  it  as  in  feme  degree  barbarou?.  Here,  however,  we 
meet  with  one  pecaliarity  in  regard  to  cultivating  corn  crops  ^ 
that  might  perhaps  be  adopted  wdth  propriety  in  many  corn  dif-  i 
tricis,  wmch  rn  moll  other  rclpedls  tar  excel  the  general  prac:  ^ 
tice  in  Glouceilerlbire.  We  are  told  that  wheat,  in  this  dillrid 
is  as  regularly  hoed,  tr.ough  fown  broad  call,  as  turnips' are  hoeJ  I 
in  Norlbllc ;  ah  operation  that  Mr.  Marlhall  fays  they  HnJ  no  ] 
difficulty  in  performing  with  eafe  and  accuracy,  and  at  a  fnnil  [| 
expence,  ufually  twice  hoed  for  from  four  to  five  (hillings  per  j 
acre ;  all  performed  by  women.  *  t 

Under  the  title  farm  buildings,  our  author  takes  notice  I 
of  a  (ingularity  ref{>eding  the  lime  cement  of  this  diftridl  that 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  There  are  two  kinds  of  (lone,  W'e  ar;  ] 
told,  Ircm  \Ahich  lime  is  here  made,  which  differ  very  much 
from  each  other  in  their  general  appearance  and  contexture,  and 
hot  lefs  in  the  qualities  of  the  lime  they  afford :  ' 

*  The  Briftol  fione,’  he  fays,  ‘  has  fomewhat  of  a  flint-like  ap-  I 
pearahee  ;  Is  of  a  clofe,  hard,  and  uniform  contexture,  and  of  a  dark, 
redJiffi  colour,  fparkling  with  fparry  particles,  and  flying  under  the 
hammer  like  glafs ;  no  marine  JhelL  One  hundred  grains  of  it  aH'crd ; 
foi  iy-fA VC  grains  of  air,  and  ninety-feven  grains  of  calcareous  matter, 
leaving  three  grains  of  refiduum ;  a  dark-coloured  impalpable  nift¬ 
ier.  'i'he  lime  produced  irgm  this  ftone  burfis  Veadily  in  water,  and 
(like  that  produced  from  fpars)  is,  when  fallen,  of  a  light  floury  na- , 
ture  ; 'white  as  fnow.  [VVe’have  feen  lime  of  this  kir-d  and  colour  1 
prcduced  from  a  limeftcnc  of  a  very  different  appearance,  and  whicfi 
imbibed  vya-tey  very  flowly]  coveted  by  the  plaflcrer ;  but' is  con-| 
fiderec!  by  the  mafun  and  bricklayer,  as  being  of  a  weak  quality,  j 

•  ‘  The  Woftbury  flonc  is  generally  blue  at  the  core,  with  a  grey,| 
dirty,  white  crufl,  the  bafe  being  of  a  fmooth,  even  texture,  interjpcrjd\ 

♦  Our  author  is  here  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy  of  expreffion  thstjl 
ought  to  be  avoided,  becaufe  it  tends  to  perplex  the  reader.  In  the| 
text  we  have  tranfcribjd  his  own  words.  But  to  a  reader  who  is  u:>  1 
acquainted  with  the  conftituent  principles  of  limelione,  there  furcly| 
feems  to  be  a  'great  abfurdity  in  faying  that  one  hundred  grains  of  ill 
aff  uds  forty-five  graiuTof  air,  ifinety-feveu  of  calcareous  mrater, 
and  t!  ice  j.rains  of  rcfiduum,  as  this  smbunts  in  all  to  one  hundrtfl 
and  forty-ff  c  grains  w  ig't  produced  from  one  hundred.  He 
have  ihdi  one  hunt  red  grains  of  limeftone  aflbrds  ninety  fevcc 
grains  of  crude  calcareous  matter,  and  three  grair.s  of  reliduum  ;  ac- 
that  this  crude  c^lcarenus  matter  being  farther  analyfed  is  found  to 
afiorti  forty- five  grains  cf  air  and  fifty- two  grains  of  pure  cal9:ircvV 
niaticr  only.  1  his  w'ould  have  been  intelligible  to  every  perfuh. 
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rcitth  marino pells:  When  it  is  freOi  r«iifed  ouc  of  its  water  bed  in  the 
^rca  of  the  vale,  it  is  of  a  foft  fubltance,  of  a  fmooth,  foap-like  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  hardens  (or  tails  to  pieces)  on  being  expofed  to  the 
jitmofphere.  One  hundred  grains  throw  off  forty  grains  of  air,  and 
afford  ninety-one  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  leaving  a  reliduum  of 
nine  grains 


I  lilt.  The  lime  burnt  from  it  is  cha- 
'n^thy  and  is  high  in  eilcem  for  cement,  being  found 
in  iifelf,'  to  be  iifed  in  water-work.  It  falls  (lowly, 
|s  fomethin^ of  a  brlmllpne  colour,  and  is  dillinguilhed  by  the  n^c 

pf  lrov:n  hn^e* 

\ 

We  mention  this  fadl  as  a  caution  againfl  relying  implicitly 
on  chemical  anafyfts  [we  muft  obferve,  nowever,  that  the  che¬ 
mical  analyfis  is  not  here  complete]  as  a  criterion  forjudging 
of  the  qualities  even  of  mineral  fubftances.  No  particular  in 
this  analyfis  could  give  the  Imallell  indication  of  the  oppofite 
qualities  of  thefe  two  different  kinds  of  lime;  nor,  we  will  add, 
could  a  better  judgment  be  formed  from  the  texture  and  general 
appearance  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  limefionc,  even  though  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chemical  analyfis,  affords  a  more  certain  rule 
forjudging  a  priori  of  the  qualities  of  the  lime,  &c.  that  might 


be  obtained  from  other  kinds  of  limeftone.  Our  author,  upon 
trial,  found  alfo.that  the  firft  kind  of  lime  regained  its  fixed  air, 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  much  mere  quickly  than  the  laft.  We 
take  notice  of  all  thefe  circumftances  in  order  to  lead  to  farther 
inquiries  on  this  fubjedt. 

Under  the  title  workmen  we  are 
is  here  remarkably  prevalent 
of  cider  at  a  draught 


informed  that  hard-drinking 
I'o  be  able  to  drink  two  gallons 
:  is  fpoken  of  as  a  great  feat ;  and  we  are 
told  that  ‘  four  well-feafoned  yeomen,  having  raifed  their  cou- 
^  rage  with  the  juice  of  the  apple,  refolved  to,  have  a  frefh 
^  hogfheald  tapped,  and  fetting  foot  to  foot  emptied  it  at  one 
^  fitting."  Thefe  are  extraordinary  feats ;  but  the  quantity  of 
cider  drank  in  this  vale,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  living,  is  un¬ 
commonly  great ;  a  pracStice  that  has  been  introduced  in  thofe 
feafoiis  of  plenty  of  fruit,  when  the  markets  were  glutted,*  and 
cider  became  of  little  value  ;  but  the  practice  once  begun  could 
not^be  difcontinued.'j  Malt  muft  now  be,  on .  many  occafiom, 
fubftituted  in  its  Head;  and  as. the  quantity  thus  confumed 
greatly  diminifhes  the  firmer’s  profit,  he  is  uOable  to  afford  the 
rent  that  might  otherwife  have  been  paid  for  his  firm’.  This  is 
therefore  a  ferious  evil,  that  ought  to  be  guarded  againft  in  other 
diftrifts.' 

Under  the  article  markets  our  author’s  obfervations  deferve 
attention ;  '  ;  .  .  .  . 
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*  It  would,’  he  juftly  obferves,  *  little  avail  the  farmer  to  raiii 
crops  without  a  market  to  nfcnd  them  at.  It  is  the  grand  centre  to 
which  all  his  labours  tend. 

*  We  may,  I  think,  .venture  fafely  to  dart  as  a  pofition,  that  mar. 
kets  [here  is  meant  market-places,  or  the  conveniencies  provided  for 
felling  and  buying  the  articles  of  rural  produce  when  brought  to 
town]  are,  or  ought  to  be  made,  the  concerns  of  counties  at  large, 
not  of  the  particular  towns  they  happen  to  be  kept  in.  They  pro- 
mote  indifputably  the  general  benefits  of  towns,  and  the  proportions 
of  country  which  lie  immediately  round  them  ;  but  that  of  the  latter 
more  efpecially  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  reafonable  to  exped  that 
a  market-town  fhould  build  a  bridge  for  the  country  people  to  come 
over  to  market,  as  to  find  them  Ihops  to  fell  their  wares  in.’ 

In  this  particular  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  our  author ;  and  as  it  is  a  fubjecl  of  confiderable  import¬ 
ance,  we  fhall  briefly  ftate  our  reafons.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that  a  market  for  his  produce  is  highly  advantageous,  and  even 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  profperity  of  the  farmer;  but  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that  the  bufmefs  of  making  ereftions  in  towns 
for  the  conveniency  of  fellers  and  buyers  fo  naturally  belongs 
to  the  counties  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  towns.  P'or, 
flrft,  though  fuch  conveniencies  are  productive  nearly  of  equal 
benefits  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  town,  they  could  not  be  con- 
lidered  as  equally  beneficial  to  all  the  county,  many  parts  or 
which  could  never  derive  the  fmalleft  benefit  from  fuch  erec¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  when  thofe  only  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  expence  of  any  public  work  who  are  to  be 
benefitted  by  it,  or  who  are  to  be  hurt  by  the  want  of  it,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  adl  with  unanimity  and  diferetion,  than 
where  the  cafe  is  otherwife.  And  although  fo?ne  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  are  likely  alfo  to  be  benefitted  by  it, 
yet,  who  is  to  diferiminate  between  the  part  of  the  county  that 
is  or  that  is  not  to  be  benefitted  by  it  ?  or  who  fhall  draw  the 
line  of  diftin6Hon  ?  Secondly,  When  men  place  themfelves  in 
a  town  for  their  mutual  convenience,  they  ought  to  provide  means 
for  rendering  thofe  conveniencies  as  great  as  polTible  ;  and  they 
themfelves  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  befl:  judges  of  the  place  fltteil 
for  a  market,  and  the  particular  eredtion  that  would  beft  contri¬ 
bute  to  their  accommodation.  Whereas,  were  the  bufinels  to  be 
left  to  the  counties,  where  two,  three,  or  four,  might  fometimes 
have  nearly  an  equal  interefl,  the  place  that  would  beft  fuit  one 
party  would  be  highly  incommodious  to  another  ;  and  who,  in 
this  cafe,  would  fettle  the  difpute  ?  who  would  be  empowered  w 
compel  them  to  make  any  eretSlions  at  all  ?.  or  who  would  alcer- 
tain  what  proportion  of  the  expcnce  each  county  fhould  bear: 
They  know  if  the  people  arc  once  fettled  in  a  town,  they  nni" 
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have  provifions  at  any  rate ;  and  that  therefore  thefe  inhabitants 
will  be  under  the  neceflity  of  reforting  to  the  fellers,  wherever 
they  lhall  incline  to  Hop  with  their  goods  ;  they  might  therefore 
flop  beyond  every  gate  of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
be  obliged  to  fetch  their  goods.  What  an  inconveniency  would 
this  produce  ?  It  is  evidently  therefore  the  intcreft  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  by  appropriating  for 
themfelves  commodious  areas,  and  convenient  accommodations, 
for  marketing,  in  order  to  attract  the  fellers  thither  in  as  great 
numbers  as  polTible,  and  thus  to  occafion  a  powerful  competi¬ 
tion  for  reducing  the  price  of  goods.  Laflly,  7'he  inhabitants 
of  towns  alone  have  the  power  to  make  regulations  within  their 
cwn  dijiri5ls ;  and  were  the  counties  to  interfere  they  would  find 
themfelves  obftrufted  in  all  their  plans  by  the  magiftrates  of 
- For  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  it  ever  has  been,  and 


probably  will  continue  to  be,  the  practice  for  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  to  regulate  their  own  market-places,  as  well  as  other 
matters  of  internal  police,  according  to  their  own  pleafure ;  and 
it  does  not  feem  that  it  could  be  done  fo  w'ell  in  any  other  way. 
We  have  even  known  bridges  and  other  public  works  ereded  by 
them  for  facilitating  accefs  to  markets,  &c.  Our  author  thus 
proceeds : 


‘  Indeed,  nveekly  markets  are  eflentlally  neceflary,  in  the  prefent 
(late  of  things,  to  the  country,  but  not  fo  to  towns,  which  have  mar¬ 
kets  daily  t  in  the  Jhops  of  their  o^vn  inhabitants  j  and  that  they  require 
no  weekly  markets  London  is  an  inllance.  In  wholefale  matters,  fuch 
as  corn,  cheefe,  &c.  towns  have  no  intereil  whatever;  unlefs  the  inns, 
as  they  fomc times  abfurdly  are,  be  confidered  as  the  town ;  the  mere 
inhabitants  have  none,’ 


From  an  author  who  in  general  thinks  juflly,  we  were  fur- 
prifed  to  meet  with  the  above  obfervation.  IVeekly^  or  other 
llated,  regular  market-days,  are  certainly  neceflary  for  the  well- 
j  being  at  Icaft  of  every  town  ;  as  to  a  daily  market  in  faops  for 
jthe  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  without  other  markets,  the  idea  is 
[indeed  too  abfurd  to  have  been  adopted  by  him  or  any  one,  after 
having  reflected  on  the  fubjecl.  If  the  inhabitants  are  to  be 
fupplied  w  ith  frelh  meat,  filh,  new-raifed  vegetables,  &c.  from 
Jhops^  thefe  fhopkeepers  muft  be  fupplied  with  them  from  the 
country;  and  where  can  the  (hopkeepers  meet  the  dealers  from 
the  country  in  the  articles  they  want,  but  at  the  eftablifhed 
market-place  of  the  city,  at  regulated  times?  London  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  And  fuch  an  accurate  obferyef  as  Mr.  Mar- 
^fhall  muft  know  that  the  times  and  places  of  fale  where  the 
|fhopkeepers  and  buckfters  are  fupplied  with  the  various  |>erifhablc 
Jiirticles  they  deal  in,  are  as  well  known  and  attended  in  Lon- 
7  don 
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don  as  the  weekly  markets  of  a  Imaller  place.  It  makes  rv) 
no  diftevence,  in  tne  main,  if  the  markets  be  once  a  day,  or  onc; 
a  week  ;  tiic  iizc  of  tlie  place  alone  will  regulate  that  iiiatter. 
In  every  cafe,  the  niore  frequent  the  limes  of  market  the  bettc: 
for  the  inhabitants,  n  thc  place  be  large  enough  to  attradl  deaicfj 
in  plenty  at  thclc  ti.nes.  The  idea  of  the  inl)abitcinti  of  tuivri 
not  being  beneutted  by  wholcfale  matters,  does  not,  \\  e  laouiu 
think,  require  a  ferious  refutation ;  what  has  bc*en  already  laid  ^ 
fuificient. 

What  follows  refpedling  weekly  markets  and  fairs  is,  in  part^ 
equally  liable  to  objcdlion.  The  convenience  of  all  kinds  cf 
markets,  at  ftated  periods^  to  the  farmer^  will  not  be  difputed  by 
any  one ;  and  if  they  are  convenient  for  hvn^  they  are  abfoluteh 
neceffary  for  the  exiltence  of  large  towns. 

‘  But  although,’  he  proceeds,  ^  the  inhabitants  of  toivns  have  no 
neceflity  for  a  ^Jvcekly  market,  thofe  of  <village5  would  find  themfelvei 
aukvvardly  lituated  without  one,  I  hey  cannot,  like  the  towns  people, 
go  every  morning  to  the  jhop*  [here  our  author  confounds  the  wori 
jhop  and  market,  A  may  go  every  mornii  g  to  Billingfgate 

or  Covent-Garden  tp  fupply  himfeif  with  fiih  anti  vegetables,  wind 
he  may  aftc:  ward>  retail  to  the  inhabitants  ;  but  we  would  i.ot  all 
cither  BillingfgritcW  Covent-Gnrden  a  Jkop^  but  a  market]  ;  one  day 
in  a  wcLk  U  full  as  much  time  as  they  can  fpare, 

*  Nor'  would  it  be  convenient  for  the  farmer  to  depend  upon  the 
fliopkeepcrs  or  the  huckiters  calling  upon  him’  [our  author  fhould 
have  added  the  word  feparately  here,  for  the  farmer  only  deals  with 
fuch  people  in  large  places  like  London,  and  fcarce  ever  with  the 
confumersj  ^  for  his  produce,  and  giving  him  their  own  price.  1: 
is  as  convenient  as  necc/Tary  for  farmers  to  go  to  market,  as  it  is  fer 
merchants  to  go  to  ’change ;  to  learn  the  current  price,  and  take 
the  choice  of  buyers ;  as  well  as  to  meet  each  other,  and  make  the 
requifite  bargains  between  themfelvcs. 

'Fairs  are,  in  th's  point  of  view,  flill  more  convenient  to  the 
farmer  How  Ihould  a  grazier  or  a  jobber  know  that  he’  [i,e.  the 


•  Daily  markets,  oem/V  markets,  ?Lnd' fairs,  differ  from  each  other 
In  no  other  refped  to  the  farmer  bat  in  one  particular,  viz.  that  the 
lajl  being  ufually  eftablifhed  in  country  places  chiefly  for  the  Lie  of 
live  flock,  the  faritier  may  frequently  become  a  purchafer  as  well  as  a 
feller.  They  are  all  ufefurconventions  for  bringing  together  buyers 
and  fellers  in  confiderable  numbers  at  flated  limes,  and  are  mutually 
convenient*  for  both.  Frequent  markets  for  confumable  articles  cai 
only  take  place  in  large  cities ;  nveckly  markets  in  fmaller  places ;  2nd 
/ii/rr, -which  are  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual  ’  markets,  in  nior2 
thinly  inhabited  dillri^Is.  - 

farmcq 
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firmer]  '  has  ilock  to  difpofe  of,  unlefs  he  •  had  fome  means  of 
^ulUjhuig  them?  At  the  fame  time^  how  convenient  are  fairs  to  the 
^rrazicr,  who  can  there  take  his  choice  of  ilock ;  as  well  as. to  the 
breeder,  who  may  there  make  his  cledion  of  pi  ice. 

«  I'owns  were  no  cloul'i  aware  of  thefe  things  when  tolls  were 
c!labli(hed.  But  tolls  are  fetters  which  all  fairs  and  markets  ihould 
be  freed  from.’  [Here,  and  in  what  immediately  follows,  we  are 
!  happy  cordially  to  agree  with  our  author].  ‘  They  interrupt  the  biv- 
ifinefs  of  the  day*  ate  the  cuufe  of  endlcls  difpute,  and  may,  in  thefe 
! days,  well  be  confidcred  as  the  impoficions  of  kfs  liberal  times,  which 
'  ought  to  be  cleared  away. 

‘  Markets,  more  efpecially,  arc  an  univerfal  good;  they  bring  the 
producer  and  the  confumer  hand  to  hand.  Shopkeepers  and  huck* 
iters  are  middle-men,  who  mull  be  paid  lor  their  labour;  and  what¬ 
ever  profit  they  receive  is  fo  much  loft,  either  to  the  farmer  or  the 
confumer.’  [Here  again  our  author  ihould  have  made  fome  referve  ; 
l^at  our  limits  forbid  us  to  explain]. 

^‘Tolls  h  ;ve  the  felf-fame  tendency’  [a  much  worfe — they  never 
can  prove  beneficial] ;  ^  cither  the  feller  or  the  buyer  mull  pay  them; 
aad  eac^  has  his  plea  of  complaint.  The  tolls  of  Glouceiler  .market 
are  very  high,  almoil:  cxcclllve';  3^.  butter,  zd>  poultry  or  eggs.  The 
market-women,  of  courfe,  complain  of  theJtardftiip,  while  the  town’s- 
people  are  ftill  louder  in  their  complaints,  alleging  that  the  fdlers, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  toll,  charge  them  dfcubly  for  it.  All  taxes 
eventually  fall  on  the  confumer. 

*  'This  is  a  fubjecl  which  has  never,  I  believe,  been  agitated;  but 
:  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  higbefi  attention. 

‘  From  thefe  cbferyatiqns,  which  arejhcre  loofely  thrown  together  f  , 
we  may  venture  to  draw  as  a  couclufion,  that  all  fairs  am> 
Markets  shocldeefree.’ 

In  this  conclufion  we  entirely  agree  ;  and  wc  fhaH  add;  that  It 

much  behoves  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  look  into  this  matter^ 

.  ! 

•  Mr  Marihall’s  expreCion  is  here  o’ofcure  from  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  pronoun  he,  which  may  equally  refer  to  the  farmer 
or  the  jobber:  it  means  here  the  farmer.  I'lie  phrafe  ‘  puhiipinr. 
them,'  is  alfo  inaccurate  from  tlie  lame  vague  ufe  of  the  pronoun. 
‘Them,'  in  ihis  inflance,  can  properly  refer  to  cattle  only;  but  how 
could  we  fav  ‘  puhiijhingz^xiXzV  Puhlijhing^  if  that  word  mu  ft  be 
ufed,  that  he  has  thsin  for  f ale \  or  better,  expofing  mem  T^ublitly  to 

ft  Our  author  will  probably,  as  on  another  occafion,  complain  tiiat 
oar  reraafks  on  the  above  paffage  Ihould  not  have  bren  made,  be- 
esufe  the  obfeivations  which  have  produced  them  are  hazarded  ^wiili 
great  diffidence.  Should  this  plea;  however,  be  admitted,  errors 
nught  be  propagated  in  almoil  every  cafe  with  impunitv;  becaufe  an 
autiior  need  only  occafionally  throw  in  a  faving  claufc.  The  doctrines, 
Irawever,  if  not  animadverted  upon,  would  be  received  by  readers, 
yao  were  not  themfelves  judges  of  the  matter,  as  politions  equally 
j^ll  with  others  in  the  work  tliat  arj  accurate. 
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and  to  check  their  magiftrates  in  the  abufe  of  their  power.  The 
pretexts  the  magiftrates  employ  for  inftituting  thefe  exadtions 
arc,  defraying  the  expences  of  enlarging  market-places,  or  re¬ 
pairing  the  neceftary  buildings;  and,  like  minifters,  and  other 
adminiftrators  of  public  monies,  they^  under  this  colour,  for  the 
moil  part,  levy  a  duty  perhaps  fifty  times  more  than  enough; 
a  duty  too  that  is  attended  with  this  bad  effeft,  that  it  becomes 
a  perpetual  burthen,  though  the  end  for  w^hich  it  is  impofed  (hall 
have  been  very  foon  accomplifhed*  We  know  of  no  reform 
that  would  be  more  ufeful  than  that  which  (hould  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  to  check  their  magiftrates  in  the  exercife 
of  this  taxing  power ;  and  we  wi(h  there  were  a  law  requiring 
that  when,  in  any  cafe,  a  local  tax  was  impofed  for  any  parti¬ 
cular  purpofe,  the  management  of  it  (hould  be  entrufted  to 
commiflioners  appointed  by  the  act;  and  that  a  regular  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  monies  ariiing  from  that  tax  fhould  be  kept,  and’ 
applied  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  extingui(hing  the  debt  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  it  was  impofed.  Thefe  accounts  to  be  made 
up  and  publijhed  annually  for  the  information  of  all  con¬ 
cerned;  and  that,  as  foon  as  the  04*iginal  debt  was  extin- 
gui(hed,  the  power  of  the  commiflioners  (hould  ceafe,  and  the  tax 
aboli(hed. 

In  his  obfervations  on  groffes  Mr.  Marfhall  is  very  full  in  the 
praife  of  rye-grofs.  He  finds  that  the  natural  fward  of  the  finelt 
patches  of  old  grafs-land  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Berkeley  confifted 
almoft  entirely  of  ryc-grafs  and  white-clover  ;  and  remarks  in 
particular  of  the  rye-grafs,  that  it  there  polTeflbd  in  many  places 
a  rich  fuccharine  ta((c.  This  is  a  peculiarity  that  requires  far¬ 
ther  elucidation.  Mr.  Marfhall  is  difpofed  to  aferibe  it  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil.  He  infinuates,  however,  that  there  maybe 
difi'erent  varieties  of  this  kind  of  grafs ;  one,  he  fays,  he  favv  in 
York(hire  which  had  evidently  fomewhat  of  a  couchy  nature; 
a  kind  he  alfo  mentions,  which  we  have  likewife  often  heard  ct 
but  have  never  (ben,  that  was  faid  to  be  only  an  annual.  The 
ordinary  kind  of  cultivated  rye-grafs  docs  not,  in  moft  foils, 
continue  to  live  for  many  years,  but  gradually  wears  out  of  the 
ground.  In  Gioucefterli^.ire  it  v/ould  appear  there  are  a  variety, 
in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  perennial.  It  would  be  of 
importance  to  have  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  carefully  preferveJ, 
and  the  plants  that  fpring  from  them  compared  with  accuracy 
on  the  fame  foil  and  (Ituation.  We  recommend  this  article  to 
the  future  inveftigation  of  our  ingenious  author,  and  (uch  of 
our  readers  as  are  engaged  in  georgical  purfuits. 

In  treating  of  the  management  of  natural  grafTes,  ho  remark^ 
that  ‘  yellow  rattle  (rhinanthus),  which,  being  a  biennial 
*  plant  that  Iheds  its  feed  early  in  the  fpring,  is  increalbd  by 

.  ‘  mowing. 


t  mowing.  But  pafturing  the  ground,  even  one  year,  is  found 
‘  to  check  It,’  From  our  own  experience,  however,  wc 

have  found  that  pafturing  is  by  no  means  fuch  an  efFeclual  me¬ 
thod  of  extirpating  that  weed  as  judicious  mowing.  Cattle  are 
by  no  means  fo  fond  of  this  plant  as  not  to  prevent  a  confidcr- 
able  quantity  of  it  from  coming  to  feed,  unlefs  the  paftures  are 
by  far  too  much  ftinted  by  overdocking  in  the  fpring.  All  that 
is  required  for  its  moft  efFedual  extirpation  is,  that  the  patches 
where  it  abounds,  for  it  is  in  general  found  in  patches,  that  arc 
in  a  great  meafure  bare  of  blade  grafles,  be  well  fmoothed  and 
rolled  during  winter  or  fpring,  to  admit  the  feythe  cutting  clofe 
to  the  ground,  and  that  it  be  mowed  early  in  the  feafon,  when 
the  flowers  are  beginning  to  open,  and  again  at  an  after  period, 
when  thofe  of  a  weaker  growth  are  come  forward.  This  being 
obferved  for  a  few  years  will  totally  extirpate  it,  and  all  other 
biennial  weeds.  But  w^e  have  known  fields,  which  were  never 
mowed,  overrun  with  this  unprofitable  plant  for  many  years, 
without  the  fmalleft  diminution. 

We  give  the  following  extraft  as  a  fpQcimen  of  our  author’s 
knowledge  of  live  ftock  ; 

*  The  following  are  the  dimenfions  of  a  cow  of  the  Boddington 
breed.'  [Mr.  Boddington  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  procure  the  belt  breed  of  the  Herefordlhire  cows,  which  are 
the  fort  that  have  been  of  old  times  chiefly  reared  in  GloucefterfhireJ. 
A  genuine  and  a  fair  fpecimen  as  to  form,  but  not  as  to  fize ;  the 
cows  of  that  celebrated  br^d  vvere,  in  general,  conflderably  larger. 
As  a  milker  Ihe  had  few  equals ;  and  in  my  eyes  flie  is,  or  rather 
was,  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  moft  delirable  dairy  c^ws  I  have  yet 
feen.  Thefe  dimenfions  were  taken  when  Ihe  was  five  years  old, 
off,  Ihe  being  then  near  feven  months  gone  with  her  fourth  calf ; 

*  Height,  at  the  wither,  four  feet  three  inches. 

—  ■  -  ■  of  the  fore  dug,  twenty-one  inches. 

Smalleft'girt,  fix  feet  and  half  an  inch. 

Greateft  girt,  feven  feet  eleven  inches. 

Length,  from  Ihoulder-knob  to  huckle,  four  feet  one  Inch. 

•  - ,  from  the  huckle  to  the  out  of  the  nache,  twenty  inches. 

Width,  at  the  huckle,  twenty  two  inches. 

- ,  at  the  nache,  fourteen  inches. 

Length  of  the  horn,  twelve  inches. 

The  eye  full  and  bright. 

The  ears  remarkably  large. 

The  head  fine,  and  chap  lean. 

The  bofom  deep,  and  the  brilket  broad,  and  projefling  forward., 

The  ihoulders  thin,  with  the  points  fnug. 

The  thigh  likewife  thin,  notwithftanding  the  great  width  at  the 
nache,  '  ‘  •  / 
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The  bag  large,  and  hanging  backward,  being  leathery  an! 
loofe  to  tne  bearing. 

The  teals  of  the  middle  fize ;  gives  much  milk,  and  hdds  it 
long. 

The  tail  large,  the  hide  thin,  and  the  bone  remarkably  fine. 

The  colour  a  ‘  dark  brown;’  marked  with  white  along  the  back 
and  about  the  udders;  with  the  legs;  chap,  find  head,  of  a 
full,  gloify,  dark  chocolate  colour: 

^The  horns  a  polifhcd  white,  tipped  with  black.’ 

Wc  would  gladly  have  fubjoined  the  marks  he  gives  of  the 
qualities  defirabU.^  and  thofe  that  are  exceptionable.^,  in  a  Here- 
fordfhirc  ox  intended  for  grazings  were  it  not  that  it  would  take 
lip  too  much  of  our  room.  But  though  Mr;  Marfhall  is  prettj 
full  on  the  fubject  of  grazing  of  cattle,  it  is  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  that  the  agriculturift  will  here  meet  wdth  the 
fulleft  information  \  and  this  part  of  his  work,  to  be  of  ufej 
ought  to  be  read  entirely;  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  Gloucefterfhire  and  North-Wilrfhire;  in  refpeef  to  the 
management  of  the  dairy,  differs  not  in  any  very  llriking  par 
ticulars. 

Our  author,  in  the  courfe  of  his. performance,  gives  a  (ketch 
of  the  .rural  economy  of.  the  vuolds  of  Gloucefterihire,  in  cou- 
(equence  of  an  excurfion  he  made  into  that  diftrict.  But,  as 
his  opportunities  of  receiving  information  here  were  not  equal 
to  thofe  in  the  vale  where  he  fixed  his  rcfidcnce,  we  (hall  only 
remark,  oil  this  head,  that  he  deferibes  thefe  u^olds  as  a  corn 
country  in  general,  of  a  varied,  •  uneven  furface,  fufceptiblc  of 
great  pidturei'quc  beauty;  and  that  the  practices  moft  peculiar  to 
this  diftridt,  and  which  he  deferibes  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  are 
thofq  of  pairing  and  burning  the  furface  of  the  foil,  as  a  manure 
which  is  here  very  general,  and  much  approved  of  by  our  au 
thor  ;  and  rearing,  faintfoiri  as  a  crop,  which  is  more  fuccefsfully 
performed  in  this  diftridl,  and  on  a  greater  fcale,  we  believe, 
than  in  any  other .  part  of  this  country.  Th  ffe  who  wifli  for 
information  on  thefe  head?,  will  therefore  do  weU  to  ednfuit  the 
work  itfelf. 

He  allb  made  an  excurfion  into  HerefordCiire,  chiefly  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  management  of  or¬ 
chards  and  fruit-liquors  ;  which  fubjevSs  he  treats  of  at  large, 
rather  in  the  didatlic  form.  Other  fubjedts  of  rural  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  diftrict  he  alfo  incidentally  mentions,  particularly 
fheep.  The  Ryeland  breed  of  ftieep  he  feems  to  think  the 
kind  that  carries  the  fneji  w^ool  in  England.  .  On  this  fubjecl, 
however,  he  does  not  enlanjc.  It  would  feem  to  us  he  is  not 
ib  verfant  in  thi»  bfandi  of  rural  economy  as  in  many  othas. 

Oa 
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^)n  the  whole,  thefe  volumes  difcover  the  fame  in- 
diiftrv,  and  defire  of  communicating  ufeful  information^  as  the 
other  performances  of  this  author.  And  though  we  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  ttate  a  few  reprehenfible  particulars  that  ftruck 
us,  yet  thefe  are  but  few,  and  of  little  importance,  compared  with 
the  parts  of  the  work  deferving  applaufe. 

In  one  particular,  however,  we  muft  confefs  that  we  have 
met  with  a  difappbintment,  which  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  account 
or.  A  few  months  ago  we  had  occafion  to  review  a  pamphlet 
y  the ‘Rev.  Mr.  Wright  on  the  practice  cf  watering  meadows 
1  Glouceftcribirei  As  this  feems  to  be  a  very  important  branch 
)f  rural  economy,  we  hoped  to  have  received  full  information 
oncerning  it  from  Mr*  Marfhall;  But  how  it  has  happened  vve 
annot  tell ;  for  although  he  incidentally  mentions,  more  thaii 
nee,  .the  pradtice  of  watering,  as  a  means  of  improvement,  he 
0  where  in  this  work  deferibes  cither  its  effedts,  or  the  mannef* 
f  conducing  the  procefs.  This  feems  to  us  a  great  defedl ;  and 
i?  fliouIJ  be  glad  to  fee  the  reafon  of  it  explained. 

Mr*Marfhall,  in  the  introdudlion  to  thefe  volumes,  mentions 
hat  he  has  defignedly  omitted  to  read,  for  feme  time  paft,  any 
lodern  books  on  agriculture,  left  his  ideas  fhould  be  influenced 
y  them.  We  cannot  altogether  approve  of  this  determinatiotf, 

_  s  we  think  it  attended  with  more  inconveriiencies  than  advan¬ 
tages.  Tt  is  our  opinion  that  an  author  cannot*  be  too  well  in¬ 
formed  oh  the  fubjedl  he  undertakes  to  elucidate;’  and  if  he 
po  not  read  what  has  been  written  on  the  fubjedl  by  others,  he 
%ill  frequently  difeufs  points  that  are  already  known,  as  if  they 
frerenew;  and  he  will  often  overlook  other  particulars  that  re- 
[  |u!re  illuitration.  In  the  inftance  before  us,  had  Mr.  Marfhall 
^JeadMr.  Wright’s  pamphlet,  his  attention^  as  ours,  would  have 
pieen called  to  the  fubjedtof  it;  and  he  would  have  found  that, 
\%  his  account  of  the  rural  economy  of  Gloucejhrjhire^  it  would 
a  blemifti  totally  to  overlook  the  fubjedl  of  it and  the  in¬ 
lance  we.  quoted,  in  our  account  of  his  economy  of  Yorkftiir?, . 

a  feeming  plagiarifm  from  Anderfon’s  eflays,  would  have 
peen  avoided;  And  although  we  are  well  fatisfied,  frorh  MK 
ilarfliairs  account  of  the  matter,  that,  in  the  above  particular, 
does  not  defer ve  the  epithet  abovementioned,  yet  we  may  be 
1‘iilowed  to  obferve,  that  there  may  be  readers  who  will  not  ad- 
[liit  his  apology  to  be  valid*’  They  will  not  admit  the  apology 
^ftat  though  he  bad  formerly  read  a  work  in  which  a  particular 
P^-clice  is  accurately  deferibed,*  he  had  altogether  forgot  it ;  and 
his  remarks,  which  exadl:ly  coincide  with  that  performance, 
been  fuggefted  merely  from  obfervations  of  his  own.  They 
®>ight  obferve,  that  though  the  recoliedfion  whence  he  had  ac- 
f^Jted  his  ideas  was  gone,  the  impreflion  had  remained  on  his 
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mind  fo  as  to  recur  to  him  as  new  thoughts,  when  the  occafioti 
called  them  forth.  From  thefe  confiderations,  therefore,  we 
think  our  author  does  wrong  not  to  avail  himfelf  of  every  aid, 
by  reading  or  ctherwifc,  to  enlarge  his  own  mind.  In  practical 
works,  where  utility  ought  to  be  the  chief  objedl,  it  is  not  f- 
much  ncceflary  that  the  thoughts  Ihould  be  original^  as  that  ob 
Nervations  flioukl  be  important  and  ju(t- 

One  remark  more.  We  formerly  ventured  to  find  fault  wit 
this  author  for  ufing  the  word  shore  in  place  of  sewer,  a| 
tending  to  corrupt  the  Engliih  language.  In  this  ufe  of  tr 
word  jbore^  our  author  per  lifts  in  the  prefent  work,  and  thy 
defends  his  praftice  in  a  note ;  ‘  Shores  This  word,’  faysh 
^  has  been  cenfured  by  a  critic  whofe  remarks  are  entitled  to  at 
‘  tention  j  it  is  therefore  proper  to  fay  that  I  do  not  ufe  the  woi 
‘  Jhore  2iS  a  corruption  of  iffue  !  (Johnfon’s  idea)  but  as  a  wo 

•  (probably  of  fome  centuries  ftanding),  analogous  with  fewT, 

•  which,  pronounced  as  it  is  written,  is  become  z  provinciahjni 
‘  while  to  write  fewer^  and  pronounce  fjore^  is  an  evident  im 

propriety.  The  eftablifhed  language  has  no  inftance  analogot 

•  with  fuch  an  ufage.’ 

To  this  formal  defence  of  a  prailice  which,  if  admitted,  wcl 
tend,  in  a  few  years,  to  render  our  language  unintelligible, 
ihould  fcarcely  think  a  ferious  reply  was  neceffary.  .  Should  t! 
.apology  be  admitted,  it  would  follow  that  every  provineiaSif? 
which  a  falfe  mode  of  pronunciation  has  introduced  in  the  v* 
rious  diftri£ls  of  this  nation,  Ihould  be  adopted  in  the  orth 
graphy  of  our  language  ;  and  that,  inttead  of  correfting  thefe  ^ 
writing  the  language  aceuratelyyfo  as  to  be  underftood  by  reaij 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  wc  fliould  reduce  the  language,  il 
an  improper  ufe  of  words,  to  a  gibberifh  that  no  one  coi^ 
poflibly  underftand.  We  ourfelves  know  a  very  extenfive  i 
triift  in  which  the  word  pot  is  invariably  pronounced  pat,  rl 
MOS5,  in  like  manner,  pronounced  mass.  According  to  c* 
author,  therefore,  it' would  follow,  that  every  writer  oft 
country,  or  every  writer  who  treated  of  the  affairs  of  that 
ihould  adopt  the  words  pat  and  mass  inftead  of  pot  and 
In  like  manner,  the  word  POWER-is,  in  fomc  places,  pronoun^ 
POOR,  and  shower  is  pronounced  sh^re,  like  the  word  suk? 
ihould  we  therefore  write  poor  for  power^  and  shurh 
Jhower?  Nay,  according  to  this  principle,  we  ought  toW' 

,  fun  with  an  Jhurty  becaufe  it  is  fo  pronouncedr  Our  auti 
certainly  knows  that  the  name  of  a  noble  family  in  this  coui^ 
is  invariably  written  St^John^^  though  it  is  almoft  as  invari^ 
pronounced  Singm  y  and  innumerable  examples  of  the  1# 
kind. might  be  produced.  We  hopc,  therefore,  thatMr.J'P 
ftull  will  avoid  iucE  a  cenlurable  peculiarity  as  pr^udicial^ 
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the  caufe  of  literature.  Where  a  particular  corruption  hapi>ens, 
n$Jb9re  inftead  of  fewery  all  that  is  neccilary  to  render  a  writer 
intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  it  is  ufed,  is 
merely  to  explain  himlelf  fomewhat  in  the  following  manner : 
‘  In  this  diftrieV  he  might  fay,  ‘  the  natives  pronounce  the  word 
I  (which  means  a  drain  for  carrying  off  moifture  from  any 
‘place),  as  if  it  were  written  Jhorck  As  the  word  Jhorey  how- 
‘  ever,  properly  denotes  the  margin  of  firm  land  that  ferves  as 
‘  a  boundary  to  waterj  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  proper 
t  word  fewer,* 


Art.  V.  ■  Philotexi  Ardena;  The  IVoodmen  of  Arden  \  a  Latin 
f$em.  ■  By  John  Morfitty  Efiji.  ■  Barrifter  at  Law.  With  a 
Tanjiaiion  in  Blank  Verfe ;  another  in  Rhymey  attempted  in  the 
Manner  of  Dijdeny  and  dedicatedy  by  Permijfony  to  the  Right 
Hm.  the  Countefs  of  Aylesford’y  and  an  EJfay  on  the  Superiority 
of  Dryden's  Verfification  over  that  of  Pope, and  of  the  Moderns^ 
By  Jojeph  Wejton.  •  4to.  2S;  6d.  Birmingham,  printed'  for 
the  AuthorSi  Fletcherj  Oxford }  Merrill,  Cambridge  j  ;Ro* 

*  -binfonsj  ‘London. 
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prolix  title-pa^  Is  prefixed  to  very  fliort  Latin  p5em^ 
which ' does,  credit  to  the '  clafTical  talents  of.  Mr.  Morfitti 
ut,  though  not  an  inelegant  trifle,  it  might  have  remained, 
ithout  any  lofs  to  the  public,  within  the  private  circlev’for 
hich  it  wais  written.  The  original  is  accompanied  by  two 
anfladons,  one'clofe  and  a! molt  literal,  in  blank  verfe,  and 
nother,  more  paraphrafticj  in'  rhyme.  The  tranflator,  Mr* 
Vefton,  has  fucceeded  bell  in  the  latter.  V/c  have  .already  faid 
hat  the  publication  of  the  original  might  have  been  fpared ;  why 
en  load  us  with  two  tranflations  ?  Why  give  us  fo  much  of  the 
adow  of  a  (hade  ?  Mr*  Wefton,  in  his  preface^  enters  into  a 
►cured  defence  of  the  ne^ligencies  of  Dryden  ;  and  aflerts  that 
wherever  be  is  carelefs^  languid^  and  profeic^  he  is  fo  by  defign  ; 
hat  he  occafionally  fubdued  his  ftyle  to  burft  uf^n  the  reader 
ith  greater  fplenaour.  He  maintains  that  inequalities  are  necef- 
^ry  to  the  perfeCiion  of  poetry.  This,  in  a  certain  fenfe,*  is 
'ue ;  but  it  is  not  the  inequality  which  arifes  from  incorredl- 
els,  languor,  or  profaic  lines.  A  perfection  that  ipriing  from 
^hem  would  be  of  a  Angular  kind  indeed.  The  queftions^h® 
Blks  in  proof  of  his  polltion  do  not  apply: 

I‘  Does  the  (kllful  painter  bring  all  his  figures  forward  on  the  canvas^ 
beftow  the  laft  hand  upon  e*uery  part  of  the  picture  ? 

I  *  Does  the  mufician  cloy  the  ear  with  an  cfemal  fuccefiion  of  harmo^ 
founds,  uncontrailcd  by  tne  dire  but  nwCclTary  di/eords  ?  ^ 

Ha  *  Does 
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‘  Docs  the  ornament  of  the  ftage  lavifh  emphafis,  cxpreflion,  jttii 
tude,  and  adion,  upon  every  line  of  e^ery  fentcnce  ? 

*  Does  the  beauty  of  a  birth-night  concentrate  ^/Z  her  jewels  (un- 
relieved  by  inierilices  of  black  velvet)  in  one  intolerable  blaze? 

*  Would  the  face  of  creation  appear  more  lovely,  were  it.  infteti 
of  ^  rifing  into  inequalities,  diverfihed  by  the  varied  uxubcranceof 
abundant  vegetation,’  to  exhibit  one  immenfurable  *  velvet  lawn, 
lliaven  by  the  feythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller?’ 

*  Why  then  mud  poetry  adopt  a  prepoderous  plan  of  equalifaiku^ 
which  her  fider  mufes  rejeft  with  fcorn,  and  afpire  to  an  ima^inarj 
perfedion,  alike  unknown  to  nature  and  to  art?’ 

*  Mr.  Wefton  is  not  aw^are  that  there  is  a  want  of  corred  fimi. 
Jarity,  in.thele  illuftrations,  to  the  propofition  he  advances.  Thej 
only  go  to  prove  that  too  much  Jatnenefs  in  poetry  is  difgufting; 
on  this  ground  we  believe  he  will  meet  with  no  antagonift ;  but 
they  can  never  perfuade  any  one  that  incorrednefs^  languor,  or 
.  profaic  lines,  are  ellentially  neceflary  to  the  perfedion  of  that  di« 
vine  art.  •  , 

In  his  attack  on  the  charader  and  verfification  of  Pope  our 
author  is  flippant  and  acrimonious.  As  he  pollelles  all  the  wartrA 
of  a  young  man  (for  fuch  we  fuppofe  him  to  be),  fome  of  the 
modefty  of  youth  would  not  have  been  unbecoming. 

,  What  he  fays  of  modern  poets  is  unfortunately  too  generalh 
true.  In  fpeaking  of  Pope  and  them  they  are  thus  ch:* 
raderifed ; 

*  But,  as  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  Improved  upon  hts  mader,  oiir 
poets  feem  ambitious  of  improving  upon  theirs.  He  rejeded  every 
thing  that  was  not  rich ;  they  rejed  every  thing  that  is  not  brillian. 
He  is  every  where  clear  and  manly ;  tl>ey  not*  unfrequently  torture  into 
^b/curity,  and  refine  into  imbecility  J* 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  W efton  is  not  deficient  in  talents,  and 
thinks  for  himfelfj  is  right  in  many  things. he  advances;  and 
where  he  is  wrong,  it  is  his  manner  that  offends  more  than  th: 
matter.  We  recommend,  therefore,  a  manner  lefs  offenfively  dc- 
.  cifive  in  his  future  publications.  Let  him  think  that  he 
miftaken,  and  he  will  never  clothe  his  defence  of;  truth  in  tb: 
language  of  petulance  and  dogmatifm. 
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AkT.  VI.  Pharmacopoeia  Collegti  Regalts  Medkorum  Londinenfis. 
•'4to.  gs.’ boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1788.  • 

After  an  interval  of  almoft  fifty  years,  a  period  during 
which  great  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
feience  of  medicine,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that,  without  any 
prejudice  in  favour  of.  novelty,  a  reformation  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  was  become  highly  expedient.  But  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  fuch  a  work,  even  with  all  the  accumulated  ftores  of 
knowledge,  is  ftlil  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  executed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford  univerfal  fa- 
tisfaftion.  Some  will  cenfure  the  prefeription  of  a  remedy  which 
has  long  been  generally  confidered  as  not  deftitute  of  falutary 
qualities;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  will  difapprove  of  the 
naturalifation  of  a  medicine  not  fully  eftabliftied  as  beneficial  by 
•their  own  perfonal  experience.  Many  will  condemn,  as  arbi- 
ftrary,  every  alteration  in  nomenclature  ;  and  fome  may  be  found 
!who  will  not  readily  fubfcribc.to  the  fuperior  propriety,  of  any 
[particular  procefs  directed  in  pharmaceutical  preparation.  Under 
none  of  thofe  heads  is  the  prefent  Pharmacopoeia,  in  our  opinion, 
unexceptionable;  but,  notwithftanding  every objedti on,  we  think 
it  is  entitled  to  great  praife.  Though  the  college,  in  the  fpirit 
ef  temperate  reformation,  has  not  at  once  expelled  from  the 
lops  every  known  or  fufpected  fuperfiuity,  it  has  neverthelef^ 
)ani{hed  a  great  number ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  medicines 
low  firft  adopted,  it  has  been  governed  by  equal  difcretion.  Im- 
irefied  with  thefe  fentiments,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  a  con- 
iftion  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  college,  we  have  always 
:orifidered  a  review  of  the  Pharnrjacopoeia  as  a  work  of  fuper- 
'rogation.  .Some  effential  improvements  might  now  be  fug- 
^■efted,  and  many  more,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  progreffive  illu- 
lination  of  a- few  years  ;  but  the  propofal  of  them  will  be  pfe- 
mted  with  more  delicacy,  and  received  with  more  candour,  by 
irivate  overture  than  by  public  remark ;  and  we  are  perfuaded 
hat,  both  from  this  fource  and  the  farther  obfervations  of  the 
:o!Iege,,the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  a  future  edition,  will  appear  with 
^ill  greater  advantage.  .  • 
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Art.  VIT.  The  Rudiments  of  Ancient  Archiunure^  in  Two  Partin 

Containing  an  hiflor teal  Account  of  the  Five.  Order s^  with  their 

Proportions  and  Examples  of  each  from  the  Antiques  \  atfo  Vitru* 

*  nfus  on  the  Temples  andAntercolumniutkns^  lAc.  of  the  AncienU, 

C>:lculated  for  the  Ufe  of  ihofe  who  -wijh  to  attain_  a  fummar) 

Knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Archite^ure.  ''With  a  Dictionary  aj 
i  Terms.  lUuflratcd  with  Ten  Plates.  8vq.  boards,  Taylor. 

•  London^  *1789. . 
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^HE  archftei^urc  of  .the  ancients  like  their  poetry,  com. 
^  mands  univerfal  admiration ;  .and  the  models  of  it  which 
remain  have  given  laws  to  all  the  fubfequent  efforts  of  geifms 
in  the  productions  of  that  elegant  art.  It  is  divided  into  five  orders, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  which  is  regarded  not  only  as  an  orna. 
mental,  but  ufeful  accomplifhment.  To  give  a  general  idea  of 
thofe  charaCterittic  diftinClions  is  the  defign  of  the  prefent  au. 
thor,  who  treats  of  the  fubjeCf  with  equal  perfpicuity  and  con* 
cifenefs.  ‘  Fhe  orders,  as  now  executed/  fays  he,  ^ 

Are  five,  and  range  as  follow :  the  Tufean,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic 
the  Corinthian,  and  the  Compofite  ;  which  arc  diftinguifhed  fioc 
each  other  by  tire  column  with  its  bafe  and  capital,  and  by  tk 
Entablature, 

*  The  To  lean  order  is  charafterifed  by  its  plain  and  robuft  appei- 
ance,  and  is  therefore  ufed  only  in  works,  where  ftrength  and  plab 
nefs  are  wanted;  it  has  been  ufed  with  great  efied  and  elegance 
that  durable  monument  of  ancient  grandeur,  the  Trajan  column  t 
Rome ;  indeed,  general* confent  has  ellablifhed  its  proportions  for  fuc 
purpefes,  beyond  all  others, 

‘  The  Doric  pofTcflcs  nearly  the  fame  charafter  for  ftrength  as  tk 
Tufean,  but  is  enliveriCd  by  its  peculiar  ornaments,,  the  triglyp’ 
xhutule,  and  guttae  or  drops,  under  the  triglyph ;  thefe  decorate 
chara6\erlfe  the  Doric  order,  and  in  part  are  infeparable  from  it. 
proportions  recommend  it  where  united  ftrength  and  grandeur 
wanted. 

*  The  Ionic  partakes  of  more  delicacy  than  either  of  the  form;' 

and  therefore,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  origin,  is  called  Femini 
and  not  improperly  compared  to  a  matronic  appearance ;  it  is  a 
dium  between  tlie  mafeuline  Tufean  and  Doric,  and  the  virjir-H 
ftendernefs  of  the  Corinthian :  the  boldnefs  of  the  capital,  with 
beauty  ot  tlie  Ciaft,  makes  it  eligible  for  poiticos,  frontifpieres 
trances  to  houfes,  kc.  Dcnieles  were  fir  ft  added  to  the  con.iceffl 
this  order.  H 

*  The  Corinthian  pofiefles  more  delicacy  and  ornament  than 
other  order;  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  tlie  capital,  with  the  delic-M 
of  the  pillar,  render  it  ver)'  properly  adapted,  when  magi  ificeni 
gance  is  required;  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  internal  decoration H 
large  or  ilate  rooms ;  the  appearance  is  of  virginal  delicacy  and  cii 

fl 
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^  The  Compofitc  order  is  the  fame  as  the  Corinthian  in  its  propor¬ 
tions,  and  nearly  alike  in  its  effefts ;  the  addition  of  the  modern 
Ionic  volute  to  the  capital,  gives  a  bolder  projediion.  It  is  applicable 
in  ^e  fame  manner  as  the  Corinthian.* 

Of  the  Tufcan  order  our  author  obferves  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
gular  example  of  it  to  be  found  amon^  the  remnants  of  anti¬ 
quity.  The  Trajan  column  at  Rome  is  reckoned  of  this  order, 
though  it  has  eight  diameters  for  the  height  \  and  the  capital  is 
certainly  more  oriiamented  than  is  confiftent  with  Tufcan  piain- 
nefs.  Of  the  Doric  order  there  are  many  examples  ftill  remain¬ 
ing  ;  feme  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  of  proportions  (b  difFereut 
from  the  pradlice  of  later  tirnes,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
1  produced  before  the  rules  of  art  were  eftabliflied,  .The  regular 
proportion  of  the  height  of  the  Doric  column  is  feven  dia¬ 
meters  (modern  praftice  allows  eight  and  a  bafe) ;  but  in  feveral 
buildings  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  Paeftum,  Ionia,  and  even  of 
Athens,  the  height  of  the  column  does  not  exceed  four  diar 
meters,  or  at  moft  four  and  an  half.  Our  author  is  of  opinion 
Aat  the  Doric  and  Tufcan  orders  were  originally  the  fame.  The 
original  proportion  of  the  Ionic  column  was  eight  diameters  ; 
but  Succeeding  architects  sJlotted  eight  and  an  half  to  this  order* 
The  Corinthian  order,  in  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius,  differs  from 
the  Ionic  only  in  its  capital,  the  latter  having  no  more  than  one 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  column  for  its  height ;  but  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  capital  is  allowed  one- entire  diameter,  which  gives  the 
column  a  noble,  but  delicate  grandeur.  The  Compofite  order 
unites  the  proportior^  of  the  Corinthian  order  with  the  oniar 
ments  of  Ae  Ionic. 

For  the  various  ornanaents  of  the  different  orders,  fuch  as 
}he  aftragak,  architrave,  frize,  cornice,  triglyphs,  &c.  we  muft 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work,  where  they  are  diftinftly  illuftrated 
with  plates.  We  foall,  however,  for  their  amufement,  prefent 
them  with  the  hiftorical  account  of  the  origin  of  one  of  the 
orders.  Let  it  be  the  Corinthian  : 

•  A  marriageable  young  lady  of  Corinth  fell  ill,  and  died ;  after 
the  interment  her  nurfe  collefted  together  Tundry  ornaments  with 
^hich  (he  ufed  to  be  plcafed ;  and,  putting  them  into  a  bafket,  placed 
It  near  her  tomb ;  and,  left  they  fhould  be  injured  by  the  weather, 
Ihe  covered  the  bafleet  with  a  tile.  It  happened  the  bafleet  was  placed 
on  a  root  of  acanthus,  which  in  fpring  (hot  forth  its  leaves;  thefe 
[unniog  up  the  fide  of  the  bafket,  naturdly  formed  a  kind  of  volute, 

the  turn  given  by  the  tile  to  the  leaves.  Happily  Callimachus,  a 
ingenious  fculptor,  pafling  that  way,  was  ftruck  with  the  beauty, 
tlcgance,  and  novelty,  of  the  balket  furrounded  by  the  acanthus^ 
Braves ;  and,  according  to  this  idea  or  example,  he  afterwards  made 
Polumns  for  the  Corinthians,  ordaining  the  proportions  fuch  as  con- 
feltiic  the  Corinthian  ordcr.^ 

I  ;  H  4  Pa 


1^6  Introdu^lon  to  the  PraStice  of  Alldivlfery, 

On  the  whole,  this  treatife  is  well  calculated  for  giving  a  gCi 
ncral  idea  of  architedural  knowledge  ;  for  the  more  ready  zu 
tainment  of  which,  the  author  has  lubjoined  a  didfionary  of  terms 
ufed  in  that  art.  Befidcs  the  ufcful  plates  with  which  the  work 
is  furnifhed,  it  is  ornamented  with  a  llriking  likenefs  of  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Stuart,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Athenian 
Htuarty  contained  in  a  vignette  upon  the  title. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Introdu^'ion  to  the  Prague  of  Midwifery.  Bj 
Thomas  Denman^  M.  D.  Licentiate  in  Alidwifery  of  the  Collect 
of  Phyficiam.  Volume  the  FirjL  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Johnlo;., 
London,  1789. 
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CiNCE  midwifery  became  a  diftinft  pmfcffion,  the  art  has 
^  received  great  improvements,  and  feems  now,  indeed,  to  ht 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfedlion.  The  author  of  the  prefent 
work  is  one  of  thofe  who  have  cultivated^ it  with  great  fuccefs; 
nor  can  we  behold  him  lay  before  the  public  the  fruits  of  his 
attentive  obfervation  and  long  experience,  without  deriving  fa- 
tisfaftion  from  the  event.  Many  of  the  papers,  however,  col- 
levied  into  this  volume  have  been  before  printed;  but  the 
republication  of  them  with  the  author’s  cofreftions,  and  the 
rendering  them  fubfervient  to  a  general  fyftem  of  obftetrical 
knowledge,  muft  always  procure  them  a  favourable  receptioa 
among  readers  of  that  clafs. 

The  firft  chapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  pelvis,  an  accu¬ 
rate  acquaintance  with  which  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  praftice  of  midwifery ;  the  fecond  and  third 
chapters  contain  refpedlively  an  account  of  the  external  and  in* 
ternal  parts  of  generation ;  the  fourth  is  employed  on  the  parts 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  the  fifth,  on  meriftruation; 
the  fixth,  on  conception ;  the  feventh,  on  the  figns  of  concep¬ 
tion,  and  the  diicafes  of  pregnancy;  the  eighth,*  on  utero-gefta* 
{ion  ;  and  the  ninth,  on  labour.  ' 

The  following  extrad,  on  a  conteftqd  fubjefi,  affords  2 
proof  of  the  author’s  caution  in  admitting  hypothetical  co]> 
clufioas :  *  ;  : 


•  When  pregnant  women  have  the  fmall-pox,  there  i§  much  dii* 
frrence  in  the  opinions  entertained  of  the  pofiibiliiy  of  the  child  being 
ihfefted.  Some  have  contended  that,  if  the  mother  has  this  difeaffi 
the  child  could  not  efcape  whilft  others  are  perfuaded  that  the  child 
fould  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  receive  ih^ 
difeafe.  Cafes  are  recorded  by  various  writers  in  confirmation 
both  the  opinions';  and  many  inilances  have  been  communicated  u 

ine,  by^mcn  of  integricy  and  attention,  with  the  view  of  deciding 

^  —  . 
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(h\s  point ;  but  the  cafes  are  contradiftory  to  each  other,  and  therc^ 
fore  prevent  any  preient  decifion  upon  the  fubjeft.  When,  by  the 
muhipHcanon  of  well-attefted  fadls,  our  knowledge  Is  extended  and 
corrected,  if  it  fhould  be  proved  that  the  variolous  infection  is  ge¬ 
nerally  received  by  the  feetus  in  tdero,  if  the  parent  has  the  difeafe. 
when  Ihe  is  pregnant,  we  may  then  confider  whether  the  knowledge 
of  the  faft  can  be  turned  to  any  pra(ftical  advantage. 

‘  It  is  an  opinion  almoh  univerfally  received,  that,  if  a  woman 
with  child  fhould  have  the  fmall-pox,  and  mifearry;  or,  if  at  the  full 
time  her  labour  fhould  come  on  during  the  continuance  of  the  dif- 
cafe;  it  would  neceffarily  prove  fatal  to  the  mother.  The  event  has 
too  often  proved  the  truth  of  this  obfervation ;  yet  it  will  probably- 
Hand  uj^on  more  juft  ground  if  it  is  ftated  in  this  manner.  Should 
the  attack  of  the  difeafe  be  violent,  and  the  eruptive  fever  run  very, 
high,  patients  may,  and  have  often  efcaped  the  danger  at  any  period 
of  utero-geftation,  though  the  child  were  then  expelled.  But  if  a 
woman  paftes  the  time  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  labour,  or  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  mifearry  fhould  come  on  towards  the  crifis  of  the  difeafe,  as 
far  as  my  obfervation  enables  me  to  fpeak,  fhe  will  then  certainly  die. 
She  dies',  in  truth,  not  becaufe  fhe  mifearries  or  brings  forth  a  child, 
but  fhe  mifearries  or  falls  into  labour  becaufe  fhe  is  already  in  a  dying 
or  very  dangerous  ftate,  and  by  thofe  circumftances  the  danger  is  ia- 
Snitely  increafed.* 

As  the  anatonfiical  and  pathological  fubjecis  afford  little  room 
for  remark,  we  lhall  only  exhibit  the  author’s  fentiments  re¬ 
lative  to  the  term  of  geftation,  where  we,  find  him  recom¬ 
mending,  as  ufual,  the  moft  prudential  condudl  to  pradli- 
tioners : 

■t  I 

*  The  common  time  of  utero-geftation  In  women  is  forty  weeks, 
or  nine  calendar  months ;  and  feme  men  of  ability  and  candour  have 
bceii  perfuaded  that  it  is  poffible  for  them  to  proceed  as  far  as  tea* 
calendar  months.  By  the  laws  of  this  country  the  term  is-not  pre-. 
cifely  limited  ;  fo  that  if  any  cafe  fhould  occur  in  which  this  matter 
jnight  be  litigated,  the  decifion  would  rather  depend  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumftances,  or  upon  the  confidence  placed  in  the  tefiimonies  of  the. 
medical  witneffes,  than  upon  any  proof  or  conviftion  of  the  nature  of 
the  thing  to  be  decided. 

‘  There  muft  in  general  be  much  difficulty  in  determining,  with  ab# 
folutc  precifion,  the  time  of  utero-geftation  in  women.  But  I  have 
met  with  feveral  inftances  of  thofe  who,  from  particular  contingen* 
cies,  fuch  ^  t|ie  cafual  intercourfe  with  their  hufbands,  or  their  re¬ 
turn  at,  or  abfence  from  them,  for  a  particular  time,  have  been  able 
to  tell  exaftly  when  they  became  pregnant ;  and  none  of  thefe  have 
Receded  forty  weeks.  I  am  therefore  perfuaded  that  the  term  of 
utero-geftation  is  as  accurately  limited  in  women  as  in  animals.  I  do 
uot  mean  that  it  is  completed  to  a  minute  or  an  hour,**  beoaoie  the 
hirth  of  the  child  may  be  delayed  by  a  multiplicity  of  accidents.  But 
parturition  will  be  accomplifhed,  or  the  parturient  difpofition  will 
p)2ce,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  weeks  from  the  time  of  concep- 
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tion.  Nor  does  it  fjem  rcafoiiable  that  a  Jaw  of  nature,  which  is  not' 
altered  by  the  differences  of  age,  by  the  diet,  by  the  extremes  of  cli- 
mates,  by  the  feverities  of  flavery,  or  the  iudulgencies  of  luxury, 
fliould  be  changed  by  circumffances  of  lefs  importance.  ^ 

‘  But  thc  examples  of  women  who  have  broughtlForth  their  children 
before  the  full  time  of  pregnancy  are  innumerable.  As  there  is  no 
mark  in  the  external  appearance,  or  internal  conformation,  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  determine  with  precilion  whether  a  child  has  remained  in 
the  uterus  its  full  time,  this  mull  continue  doubtfuh  except  as  far  as 
we  arc  able  to  judge  by  the  general  probability,  or  by  the  fize  of  the 
child.  So  many  accidents  occur  which  may  give  to  the  uterus  its  dif. 
polition  to  expel  the  child/  that  its  premature  expulfion  can  never  be 
the  occafion  of  furprife. 

•  Though  it  Ihould  be  allowed  that  the  natural  term  of  pregnancy 
la  women  is  fo^’ty  weeks,  there  will  be  fome  difficulty  in  making  the 
calculation.  The  difappearance  of  the  menfes  is  ufually  the  firll 
change  which  occallons  a  fufpicion  of  pregnancy;  and  might  there¬ 
fore  be  cllecmed  the  era  from  which  we  are  to  date  its  commencement. 
But,  though  women/ are  more  apt  tp  conceive  foon  after  than  jult  be¬ 
fore  menllruation,  they  niay  become  pregnant  at  any  part  of  the  time 
between  the  two  periods  when  they  did  and  when  they  were  expedled 
to  menftruate.  In  order  tp  avoid  any  great  error  it  is  cullomary  there¬ 
fore  to  take  the  middle  tiine,  ^nd  to  reckon  forty-two  weeks  from  the 
laft  aft  of  menllruation, 

^  Women  who  give  fuck,  and  who  do.  not  menftrtiate,  fometimes 
become  pregnant,  and  have  no.alteration  by  which  they  can  make  any 
reckoning  of  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  all  is  left  to  conjefture. 
But  there  is  ufually,  in  thefe  cafes,  a  fhort  an4  imperfeft  menftruatioii, 
which  denotes  the  time  when  the  uterus  was  in  a  Hate  fitted  for  con¬ 
ception.  Some  women  alfo  have  conceived  who  never  did  menftruate,* 
or  in  whom  menllruation  had  been  interrupted  for  inany  months.  We 
can  then  only  judge  of  the  time  when  they  conceived  by  fuch  fy rap- 
toms  and  appearances  as  Ihewed  that  they  had  acquired  the  difpoiition 
to  menftruate,  and  would  have  menftruated  if  .they  had  not  con¬ 
ceived. 

-  ‘  Some  inconvcniencles  are  produced  by  attempts  to  make  exaft 
reckonings  for  pregnant  w'omen  ;  for,  when  the  time  fixed  for  their 
delivery  is  pall,  tlie  miftakc  creates  much  foHcitude  and  impatience. 
When  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  it  is 
better  to  mention  fome  time  beyond  that  which  we  really  fuppofe; 
or,  on  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  that'  labour  fhould  al¬ 
ways  come  on  uacxpcftedly.* 

‘  It  will  give  pleafare  to  obftetrical  readers  to  know  that  Dr# 
Denman  intends  to  continue  the  work  through  a  fecond  volume, 
in  which  he  will  include  all  his  obfervations.'  We  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning,  that  a  very  diftineft  account  of  the  progrefs  of 
irndwifery,  in  this  country,  is  prefixed  to  the  prefent  volume. 
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Art.  IX.  ^[f^y  Shooting  :  Containing  the  various  Methods 
of  boringy  and  drejfing  Gun  Barrelsy  praStifed  in  France^ 

Spain^  and  England^  and  the  different  Proofs  of  Barrels  employed 
in  thofe  Countries  ;  with  Remurks  ;  an  Imiefligation  of  the  Caufes 
of  Recoil^  and  of  Burjlingy  with  Propfals  for  prevtnting  or  re^ 


medying  them ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  EffcPoS  of  the  Lengthy  Bore^ 
and  Chargey  upon  the  Rangey  fslc.  of  the  Piece ;  arid  Remarks 
upon  the  Articles  of  Powder^  Shotj  tVaddingy  iffc.  isfc*  Alfo  In^ 
Jirudiions  for  attaining  the  Art  of  Shooting ;  the  Methods  of 
training  Pointers ;  and  a  fhort  Defcrtption  of  the  G  ^me  of  this 
Countrv.  as  conne6ied  with  the  Jmufement  of  Shooting.  ^Tht 


training  Pointers ;  and  a  fhort  Defcrtption  of  the  G  ^me  of  this 
Countrjy  as  conne6ied  with  the  Amujement  of  Shooting.  *Th€ 
p}hole  interfper  fed  with  fummary  Ohfervations  on  the  various  Sub^ 
jeBs  of  the  Sport,  8vo.  4s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 


TITE  have  feen  many  treatifes  on  angling,  but  few,  we  think, 
of  any  importance  at  leaft,  on  {hooting,  though  an  art 
more  diificult,  and  more  generally  practifed,  than  the  former. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  ftepped  forward  to  fupply  this  de- 
fcdt,  which  he  does  profefledly  with  the  affiftance*  oi'  .a  late 
French  publication,  entided  ^  La  ChafTe  au  Fulii;’  but  not 
without  the  concomitant  adv^antage  of  perfonal  experience,  To 
hr  as  we  can  judge  from  his  ohfervations.  He  fets  out  with 
giving  an  account  of  the  different  methods  employed  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  barrels.  As  this  procefs  may  be  new  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  (hall  embrace  the  opportunity  of  making  thena 
acquainted  with  it:*  —  -  — 


‘  *  To  form  a  barrel  in  the  manner  generally  praflifed,  the  work¬ 
men  begin  by  heating  and  hammering  out  a  bar  of  iron  into  the  forni 
of  a  flatxuler,  thinner  at  one  end  than  another;  the  length,  breadth; 
and  thicknefs  of  it,  being  regulated  by  the  intended  length,  diameter,' 
and  weight  of  the  birrcl.  This  oblong  plate  of  metal  is  then,  by  re¬ 
peated  heating  and  hammering,  turned  round  a  cylindrical  rod  of 
tempered  iron,  called  a  mandril^  whofe  diameter  is  confiderably  left 
than  the  intended  bore  of  tlie  barrel.  The  edges  of  the  plate  are 
made  to  overlap  each  other  about  half  an  inch,  and  are  welded  to¬ 
gether  by  heating  the  tube  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches  at  a 
time,  arid  hammering  it  with  very  brifk  but  moderate  ftrokes,  upon 
an  anvil  which  has  a  number  of  femicircular  furrows  in  it,'  adapeed 
to  the  various  (izes  of  barrels.  The  heat  required  for  welding  is 
thc^  bright  white  heat  which  immediately  precedes  fufion,  and  at 
which  the  particles  of  the  metal  unite  and  blend  fo  intimately  with 
each  other,  that,  when  properly  managed,  not  a  trace  is  left  of  their 
former  reparation  :  this  degree  of  heat  is  known  by  a  number  of  bril¬ 
liant  fparks  flying  off  from  the  iron  whilll  in  the  fire.'  Every  time 
the  barrel  is  withdrawn  from  the  forge,  the  workman  flrikes  the  end 
of  it  once  or  twice  gently  againit  the  anvil,  in  a  horizontal  dlreftion; 
diis  operation,  which  the  Englifh  artiib  term  jumping,  and  the 
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French  ^oquerf  ferves  to  confolidate  the  particles  of  the  metal  mofe 

f:rfedly,  and  to  obliterate  any  appearance-  of  a  feam  in  the  barrel. 

he  mandril  is  then  introduced  into  the  bore  or  cavity,  and  the  bar¬ 
rel  being  placed  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  moulds  of  the  anvil,  is 
hammered  very  brifkly  by  two  perfons  befides  the  forger,  who  all  the 
time  keeps  turning  the  barrel  round  in  the  mould,  fo  that  every  point 
of  the  heated  portion  may  come  equally  under  the  aftion  of  the  ham. 
mers.  Thefe  heatings  and  hammerings  are  repeated  until  the  whole 
of  the  barrel  has  undergone  the  fame  operation,  and  all  its  parts  are 
rendered  as  perfeftly  continuous  as  if  it  had  been  bored  out  of  a  folid 
piece.  The  number  of  heats  given  to  each  portion  of  two  or  three 
inches,  depends  chiefly  Upon  the. quality  of  the  iron,  the  purer  kinds 
uniting  and  confolldating  much  more  j-eadily  and  perfe&ly  than  the 
ordinary  pne? ;  the  very  bell,  however,  require  at  leall  three  welding 
heats. 

‘  Whilft  the  barrel  is  in  the  fire,  the  French  workmen  have  a 
practice  of  giving  frpm  time  to  time  flight  horizontal  flrokes  with 
the  hammer,  tp  the  end  they  hold  in  the  left  hand,  fo  as  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  heated  part  a  vibratory  motion,  that  ferves  to  dif. 
engage  from  the  pores  of  the  metal,  and  throw  olF  fuch  particles  as 
are  in  a  Hate  of  fufion,  and  therefore  not  eafily  convertible  into  mal- 
'  leable  irpn ;  it  alfo  feparates  fuch  fcales  and  impurities  as  form  upon, 
or  adhere  to,  the  furface.  This  operation,  however,  can  fcarely  be 
necelTary  with  the  firft  view,  where  the  iron  employed  is  of  a  proper 
degree  of  purity;  as  by  the  repeated  heatings  and  hammerings  it  has, 
in  that  cafe,  already  undergone,  thefe  heterogeneous  and  impure  par- 
dclcs  are  in  a  great  meafiire  removed,  and  very  little  lef^  behind  ex. 
cept  ^e  pure  fibres,  as  it  were,  of  the  metal.* 

The  barrel,  when  forged,  is  afterwards  finilhed  in  the  ufual 
manner,  or  undergoes  the  operation  of  twiftingy  which  is  a  pro- 
cefs  employed  by  the  French  workmen  on  thofe  barrels  that  are 
intended  to  be  of  a  fuperior  quality  and  price  to  others ;  but 
which  is  very  different  from  the  method  ufed  by  the  Englifh 
workmen  in  the  fame  operation.  This  procefs  confifts  in  heat- 
ing  the  barrel  in  portions  of  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  high 
degree  of  red  heat ;  when  one  end  of  it  is  ferewed  into  a  vice, 
and  into  the  other  is  introduced  a  fquare  piece  of  iron,  with  a 
handle  like  an  augre ;  and  by  means  of  thefe,  the  fibres  of  the 
heated  portion  are  twifted  in  a  fpiral  diredlion,  which’ is  found  to 
refift  the  force  of  (ho  powder  much  better  than  a  longitudinal 
one. 

The  author  next  treats  fclentifically  of  the  proofs  of  barrehj 
the  caufes  of  burfting,  the  recoil,  range  of  barrels,  the  Ihot  o\ 
fowling-pieces,  of  rifle-barrels,  of  the  ftock,  lock,  &c.  He 
then  delivers-  inftru£tions  for  the  choice  of  gunpowder,  ftof, 
wadding,. and  the  method  of  loading  a  fowling-piece.  After 
leaking  of  the  length  and  form-  of  a  ftock  moft  fuitaWc  to 
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different  pcrfons,  he  gives  the  following  rules  .and  obfcr\^tion^ 

relative  to  (hooting  well : 

t  The  praftice  of  placing  that  hand  near  the  .  bridge  of  the 
’uardis  undoubtedly  a  bad  one  ;  ilie  aim  is  never  fo  fure,  nor  has 
ihc  fliootcr  fuch  a  ready  command  over  his  piece  as  when  he  places 
I  his  hand  near  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ftrondy  grafps  the  barrel ;  inftead  of  reding  it  between  his  forefinger 
and  thumb,  in  conformity  with  the  general  cudom.  It  may,  thcrc- 

I fore,  be  depended  upon  tlut  a  dock,  bent  a  little  morc’than  ordinary^ 
is  better  for  (hooting  true  than  one  too  draight,  becaufc  the  latter,  in 
coining  up  to  the  aim,  is  fubjed  to  the  inconvenience  of  caufing  tht 
fportfman  to  (hoot  too  high.  ^  . 

^  <  We  would  alfo  advile  him  to  have  his  fowling-piece  a  little  ele¬ 
vated  at  the  muzzle,  and  the  fight  finall  and  flat ;  for  the  experienced 
well  know  that  it  is  more  ufeful  to-  (hoot  low  than  high.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  fervice  that  a  piece  (hould  Ihoot  a  little^  high ;  and  then  the 
more  flat  the  fight  the  better  the  line  of  aim  will  coincide  with  the 
line  of  fire ;  and  of  confequence  the  gun  will  be  lefs  liable  to  (hoot 

low.  ,  ,  .  ‘  . 

I*  The  method  by  which  to  avoid  miffing  a  crofs  (hot,  whether  h 

be  flying  or  running  is,  not  only  to  take  aim  before  the  objeft,  but 
llkcwife  not  involuntarily,  to  dop  the  motion  of  the  arms  at  the  mo^ 
mentof  pulling  the  trigger;  for  the.indant  the  hand  dops  in  order 
to  fire,  although  the  (pace  of  time  is  almoil  imperceptible,  the  ob- 
jeft,  if  a  bird,  gets  beyond  the  line  of  aim,  and  the  (hot  will  fly 
behind  it;  and  if  a  hare  or  rabbit  is  (liol  at  in  this  manner,  whilll 
running,  and  efpecially  if  at  a  didance,  thtj  animaluwill  only  be 
(lightly  druckjn  the  buttocks,  and  will  be  taken  but  by  hazard. 
When  a  bird,  however,  is  flying  in  a  draight  line  from  the  (liooter, 
this  fault  can  do  no  harm  ;  the  objeft  can  (carcely  efcape,  if  the  piece 
be  but  tolerably  well  direfted;  unkfs,  indeed,  it  is  fired  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  game  fprings,  and  before  the  birds  have  taken  a  horizontal 
[flight.  In  that  cafe,  if  the  hand  fhoiild  dop  ever.fo  little,  at. the 
inftaiit  of  firing,  the  fportfman  will  (hoot  low,  and  inevitably  *nu(i 
the  mark.  .  •  •  .  • 

Mt  becomes,  therefore,  extremely  efTential  to  accudom  the  hand, 
[in  taking  aim,  to  follow  the  object,  without  i'ufpending  the  motion 
gin  the  lead  degree,  which  is  a  capital  point  towards  acquiring  the  art 

|6f  lliooting  well ;  the  contrary  habit,  which  it,  is  Very  difficult  to 
correft  when  once  contracted,  prevents  that  perfon  from  attaining 
perfeftion  in  the  art,  who,  in  other  refpefts,  may  eminently  poflTel); 
quicknefs  of  fight,  and  fieadinefs  of  aim. 

*  Nor  is  it  lefs  efifential  in  a  crofs  (hot  to  aim  before  the  objeft,  in 
proportion  to  its  di dance,  at  the  time  of  firing.  If  a  partridge,  for 
inflance,  flics  acrofs  at  the  didance  of  thirty  or  five-and-thirty  paces, 
it  will  be  fulHcient  to  take  aim  at  the  head,  or  at  mod  but  a  fmall 
fpace  before.  The  fame  rule  will  nearly  hold  in  the  cafes  of  (hoot- 
quail,  woodcock,  pheafant,  or  wild  duck,  although  thofe  birds 
iqove  their  vvirigs  (lower  than  the  partridge.  But,  if  the  objeft  is 
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fifty,  fixty,  or  feventy  paces  diftant,  it  then  becomes  neceflary  toaiij 
at  Icaft  half  a  foot  before  the  head. 

*  The  fame  practice  Ihould  be  obferved  in  (hooting  nt  a  hare, 
rabbit,  or  lex,  when  running  in  a  crofs  direction,  mailing  due 
lowance  for  the  diilance,  and  for  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  pace,  which  b 
not  always  the  fame. 

^  It  is  alfo  proper  in  (hooting  at  an  objeft  very  dillant,  to  take  aim 
a  little  above  it,  becaufe  (hot,  as  well  as  ball,  have  but  a  certain 
range  in  point  blanks  beyond  which  each  begins'  to  deferibe  tlie  curvt 
of  the  parabola. 

-  ‘  When  a  hare  runs  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  (hooter,  he  (houlj 
take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  otherwife  he  will  run  the  hvari 
cither  of  miffing,  or  at  leaft  of  not  killing  dead,  or,  as  it  is  fametimci 
called,  *  cJ^an*  A  true  fportfman,  who  has  the  ambition  of  (hoctini 
.well,  is  not  content  with  only  breaking  the  wing  of  a  partridge,  o: 
the  thigh  of  a  hare,  when  he  (hoots  at  a  fair  diltance ;  for,  in  (oci 
cafe,  ^e  hafe  or  the  partridge  ought  to  be  (hot  in  fdch  a  manner, 
that  it  Ihould  remain  in  the  place  where  it  falls,  and  not  require  iht 
alfillance  of  the  dogs  to  take  it.  But,  if  he  (hoots  at  a  great  dhh.icc, 
it  is  no  reproach  that  the  partridge  is  only  winged,  or  the  haj? 
wounded,  (o  that  it  cannot  elcape. 

‘  Praftice  foon  teaches  the  fportfman  the  proper  diftance  at  whlcS 
he  Ihould  (hoot.  The  diftance  at*  which  he  ought  infallibly  to  kill 
any  kind  of  game^  with  patent  (hot^  No.  3,  provided  the  aim  be 
well  Uken,  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  paces  for  the  footed, 
and  from  forty  to  forty-five  paces  for  the  winged  game.  Beyond  thi 
diftance,  even  to  fifty  or  fifty-fivc  paces,  both  partridge  and  hare 
arc  fometimes  killed ;  but,  in  general,  the  hares  are  only  (lightly 
.wounded,  and  carry  away  the  (hot ;  and  the  partridge,  at  that  dif 
tance,  prefent  fo  fmall  a  furface,  that  they  frequently  cfcape  un 
touched  between  the  fpaces  of  the  circle.  Yet  it  docs  not  folk 
that  a  partridge  may  not  be  killed  with  No.  5,  patent  Ihot,  at  fixty, 
and  even  feventy  paces  diftance  j  ,but  then  thefe'lhots  are  very  rare/ 
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The  author’s  next  obje£k  is  to  deliver  inftruftions  for  train¬ 
ing  pointers ;  after  which  he  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  game, 
viz.  the  hare,  rabbit,  partridge,  pheafant,  groufcj  woodcock, 
fiiipe,  and  wild-duck.  On  the  whole,  we  may  recommend  the 
work  as  a  moft  ufeful  pratSical  treatife  on  this  part  of  the  fportl* 
man’s  occupation. 
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ArI**  ^  Srrmon  preached  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  PartSy  at  their  Anniver^ 

.  (ary  Meetings  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  St.  Mary^le-Bow^ 
February  20thy  1789.  By  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel^  Lord 
Bijhop  of  Gloucejier.  4to*  is.  London,  1789. 

Among  all  the  dogmas  of  infidelity,  which  owe  much  of 
their  celebrity  to  the  fafcinating  fophiftry  of  a  Bolingbroke^ 
there  is  not  one  Which  he  labours  more  ftrenuotifly  to  eftablilh 
than  the  want  of  univerfality  in  the  original  publication  of  the 
gofpel.  Having,  by  a  4)artial  view  of  the  fubjefl:,  wrought  him- 
felf  into  a  convic^on  of  this  favourite  hypothefis,  he  infers,  with 
his  ufual  temerity,  that  ‘  the  gofpel.  of  Chrift  is  one  thing,  and 
*  the  gofpel  of  St.  Paul  another  \  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrill  was 
<  meant  for  the  Jews  only,  and  the  other  extended  alfo  to  the 
<  Gentiles.^  T  he  drift  of  the  elegant  fermon  before  us  is  tn 
cxpofe  and  repel  this  opinion,  and  juftify  the  concern  W’hich  it 
becomes  us  to'  feel  for  the  honour  and  fuccefs  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion.  This  the  learned  prelate  has  performed  in  a  fatisfa^lory 
manner,  by  correctly  ftating  the  fentimcnts  both  of  Chrift  and 
his  apollle  on  the  point  in  queftion  ;  by  alferting  and  illuftrating 
the  propriety  of  Chriftianity  commencing  among  the  Jews,  from 
the  nature  both  of  the  Old  and  New 'I'eftament  difpenfation  ; 
and  by  demonftrating  the  liberal  genius  and  intent  of  the  latter^ 
from  the  promife  made  to  the  fathers,  from  ChrLlb^s  exprefs  de¬ 
clarations,  and  from  the  yaft  andjcomprehenfive  objedt  both  of 
the  million  which  he  delegated  to  his  immediate  difciples,  and  of 
that  which  he  received  himfelf  from  the  Father.  ‘  ' 

In  explaining  and  applying  this  argument  the  economy  of 
Divine  Providence  is  beautifully  difplayed,  and  a  brief  epitome 
given  of  ‘  the  fortunes  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  a  feries  of 
*  great  and  regular  events,’  to  ufe  his  lorcUhip’s  words,  ‘  through 
its  fhifting  feenes  of  alternate  fuftering  al^d  friccefe  from  the 
•  apoftolic  age  down  to  the  prefent  time.’ 

.  Xhefe  llriking  obfervations  are  naturally  follow^ed  up  by  fuch 

Ian  account  of  the  end  and  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro* 
pagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Paris  as  demonftrates  bow  aptly 
the  inftitution  is  calculated  for  promoting  the  purpofes  of  defie- 
minating  the  gofpel.  The  preacher,  on  this  part  of  the 
takes  an  opportunity  to  diferiminate  the  objedfs  of  that  exalted 
charity  which  it  is  the  purport  of  his  fermon  to  recommend; 
And  here  the  intemperance  v/hich  has  inadvertently  crept  into 
the  argument  For  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  is  glanced  at 
With  juftnefs  and  delicacy.  Slavery,  as  his  lordihip  obferves,  is 
no  means  jepugnant  to  the  precepts  of  feripture.  And  to 
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rcprefent  it  in  this  light  to  a  deluded  public  is  injuring  the  cauji 
we  tiiesm  to  ferve  by  an  imprudent  manner  of  defending-  it,  aii 
is  both  impolitic  and  unjuft. 

.  We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  analyfis  of  ihi) 
compofition ;  as  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  giving  it  a 
difpaflionate.perufal  will  not  regret  either  the  .time  or, expence  it 
may  coft.  For  it  is  not  very  common,  even  in  thefe  enlightened 
times,  to  meet  with  fuch  a  rich  difplay  of  rational  piety,  and  in 
fo  brief  a  compafs,  as  is  to  be  found  in '  the  performance 
before  us. 


'Art.  XI.  Tlje  Botanic  Garden^  Bart  11. ;  containing  the  Loves  cj 
the  Plants ;  a  Poem.  IVitb  Philofophical  Notes i  VoL  IL  410. 
12Si  boards.  Johnfon/  London^' 1789; 

i  %  % 

[  Concluded^  j 

paflages  we  have  feletfted  are  not  to  be  confidered  al 
preeminent ;  tliere  are  few  inferior ;  we  have  only  ftudied 
variety,  and  given  our  readers  fome  foretafte  of  the  pleafurcs 
th^  are  to  exped  from  the  perufal  of  the  wholes 
,ln  the  next  interlude  our  author  enters  into  a  difeuffion  of  tht 
effefts  the  horrid  and  di/ireffing  produce  on  the  paflions.  Wc 
think  his  objeftion  againflt  the  former  in  ftatuary  is  more  de¬ 
licate  than  jufti  The  fpe6latof  who  Views  either  Marcias  or 
the  beautiful  group  of  Laocoon,  does  not  dwell  long  efimigh  on 
either  to  feel  all  thofe  painful  aflbeiated  ideas  a  reprefen tati on  of 
fuch  events  on  the  ftage  would  produce.  He  is  at  once  hurried 
into  the  depth  of  the  tragedy  without  thofe  previous  introduc¬ 
tory  fteps  which  are  neceflary  to  make  the  incident,*  and  more 
particularly  the  objects,  interefting  to  him.  Befides  which, 
ftatuary  being  confined  to  a  fihgle  colour,  we  have  only  to  ad¬ 
mire  how  fo  much  can  be  exprefled  by  the  mere  chiflel ;  and 
fliould  probably  not  feel  ourfelves  at  all  interefted  beyond  thi 
workmanfliip,  if  the  r^collediion  of  the  hiftory  did  not  obtrude 
itfelf  upon  us. 

Thefe  reflections  lead  our  author  to  the  old  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  fource  of  thofe  pleal'ures  we  feel  at  the  diftrefles  of 
tragedy,  -which  he  feems  willing  to  attribute  to  our  capacity  of 
git  any  time  relieving  ourfelves  from  the  delufion  by  a  voluntary 
exertion  of  our  rational  faculties.  But  this,  though  it  may  ac¬ 
count  for  our  being  lefs  afFecSted  than  from  reality,'  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  fenfation  of  pleafure.  With  fubmiffion, 
we  will  offer  our  readers  a  caufe  which  has  not,  we  believe,  been 
hitherto  infifted  on.  We  are  ready  to  allow  much  to  noveltVi 
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o  what  is  called,  though  it  ought  to  have  been  defined  by  thofe 
who  infill  on  it,  the  fympathetic  power,  and .  moft  of  all  to  the 
iwandeur  of  the  perfonages  and  events  before  us.  A  fingle  ftep 
further  will  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the  moft  amiable 
iind  beautiful  fight  in  nature,  that  of  virtue  triumphant  over 
every  difficulty  and  oppreffion;  fupporting  its  votary  under  every 
offering,  and  teaching  him  to  fubmit  with  calmnefs  to  any  thing 
)ut  acting  wrong. 

If  it  fhould  b^e  urged  that  many  tragedies  prefent  us  with 
iiftrefsful  objefts  without  this  relief,  we  might  anfwer  that  fuch 
IS  do  are  rarely  efteemed  by  enlightened  minds,  unlefs  where 
ome  fignal  punifliment  await  the  delinquent.  We  have  been 
he  more  particular  on  this  fubjeft  becaufe  we  think  our  author’s 
bird  canto  is  rendered  much  lefs  interefting  by  abounding  with 
lorror  in  too  quick  a  fucceffion,  and  without  any  relief.  Not 
lontent  with  a  poetical  defeription  of  the  baneful  effects  aferibed 
ly  fuperftition  to  Cercaea  ;  the  convulfive  throws  of  the  Pytho- 
lefs  from  the  defeription  of  Laura ;  with  the  account  of  the  de- 
ttterious  effects  of  Mancinella,  Urlica,  Lobelia,  Upas,  &c.  wc 
lave  fcveral  innocent  plants  brought  to  view  to  introduce  fimi- 
|es,  or,  as  the  author  would  wi(h  them  to  be  called,  epifodes, 
of  every  thing  horrible.  The  Laura  is  fomehow  made  to  remind 
fis  of  Fufeli’s  night-mare;  Lobelia  brings  to  view,  it  is  noS 
fafyto  fay  how,  the, dreary  profpeil  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra; 
Cufeuta,  from  its  property  of  exifting  by  entwining  itfelf  on 
fcme  neighbouring  vegetable,  prefents  us  with  the  Itory  of 
laocoon  and  his  fons ;  the  Vine,  by  a  tranfition  natural  enough, 
mi  extremely  poetical,  produces  the  allegory  of  .Prometheus; 
Ae  Cyclamen,'  with  a  little  more  difficulty,  prefents  us  with  the 
league  of  London,  and  the  hard  fate  of  an  amiable  female ; 
aftly,Caffia,a  native  of  North- America,  dropping  its  fruits  into 
4e  Ontario,  which  are  afterwards  found  on  the  coaft  of  Nor¬ 
way,  introduces  Mofes  committed  to  the  bulrulhes ;  and  his  re¬ 
aving  his  countrymen  from  flavery  gives  the  poet  an  oppor- 
tciiity  of  concluding  this  canto  with  his  opinion  of  the  llave- 
tole.  It  is,  however,  but  juftice  to  allow  that  every  defeription 
h  animated  and  poetical ;  but  the  loves  of  the  plants  are  fo  en- 
^  ely  forgotten,  that  we  feem  only  loft,  or  endeavouring  to  lofe 
^irlelves,  in  a  dreary  reverie,  from  which  the  want  of  connexion 
•f  d  congruity  is  perpetually  recovering  us. 

[  This  canto  is  followed  by  another  interlude  or  dialogue  with, 

I  tte  bookfeller,  intended  tolhew  the  relative  connexion  between 
poetry  and  its  fifter  arts  painting  and  mufic ;  and  alfo  between 
#mting  and  mufic;  in  all  which  our  author  difeovers  much 
Jtugipent,  good  tafte,  and  a  very  lively  imagination.  In  the* 
**  tiaindef  of  the  .dialogue  we  think'  him  lefs  happy  in  attempting 
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to  prove  that  the  EngliKh  language  is  capable  of  all  the  advan; 
tagcs  of  the  Greek.  If  we  admit  the  poflibility  of  compoundb 
our  words  with  the  facility  of  that  beautiful  language,  muft  wc 
not  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  its  efFedl  in  all  poetical  com. 
pofitions  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  compare  Pope’s  cloud-com. 
pelling  Jove  to  Homer’s  or  where  lhall  we 

Hud  Englifli  compounds  which  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  his 
other  beautiful  epithets.  If  we  allow  too  that  our  words,  bein» 
fliorter,  may  leflcn  the  inconvenience  of  the  fhortnefs  of  our 
lines,  how  lhall  we  retain  the  vigour  of  our  ftrains,  incumberei 
as  wo  are  with  a  tedious  number  of  monofyllables,  from  auxil. 
iaries,  and  articles?  It  is  true  an  Englilh  line,  may  eafilybe 
rendered  rough  by  our  abundance  of  confonants  ;  but  how  fhd 
we  imitate  that  rapid  fuccelfion  of  liquid  fyllable  which  is  forme- 
by  a  line  of  Greek  or  Latin  da£I\lcs,  and  this,  in  the  fame  pen. 
tameter  as  prefents  us  with  a  line  of  harfli-founding  fpondics.  Cr 
we  forget  how  clumfily  the  mafter  of  Englilh  rhyme  fuccced:^ 
ill  his  attempt  to  deferibe  the  quicknefs  with  which  ‘  Cam!!. 
*  flies  o*er  th*  unbending  corn^  and  Ikims  along  the  main.’  "J'hc 
is,  however,  much  ingenuity  in  all  our  author’s  obfervations; 
and  the  conclufion  of  this  interlude,  which  may  be  called  a 
apology  for  modeft  plagiarifin,  is  extremely  well  introduced. 

In  the  fourth  canto  the  poet  refumes  his  lyre  w^ith  as  me 
fpirit,  and  more  pleafantry,  than  he  concluded  his  forn: 
ftrains : 

'  Now  the  broad  fan  his  golden  orb  unfhrouds. 

Flames  in  the  weft,  and  paints  the  parted  clouds ; 

O’er  heaven’s  wide  arch  refrafted  luftres  flow. 

And  bend  in  air  the  many-coloured  bow.— 

The  tuneful  goddefs  on  the  glowing  Iky 
Fix’d  in  mute  eeftafy  her  gliftening  eye ; 

And  then  her  lute  to  fweeter  tones  fhc  ft  rung, 

And  fwell’d  with  foftcr  chords  the  Paphian  mng. 

Long  ailes  of  oaks  return’d  the  filver  found, 

And  amorous  echoes  talk’d  along  the  ground ;  i 

Pleas’d  Lichfield  liften’d  from  her  facred  bowers. 

Bow’d  her  tall  groves,  and  (hook  her  ftately  towers. 

*  Nymph!  not  for  thee  the  radiant  day  returns. 
Nymph !  not  for  thee  the  golden  folftice  burns. 
Refulgent  Cerea!-«-^t  the  dufky  hour  i 

She  feeks  with  penfive  ftep  the  mountain-bower, 

Er!£ 

•  pitas' d  Lichjitid,  1.  1 1 .  The  Icenery  delcribed  at  the  beginc' 
cf  the  firft  part,  or  economy  of  vegetauon,  is.uken  from  a  bots: 
garden  about  a  mile  from  Lichfield. 

*  Cereut  1.  1 5.  CaAus  grandiilonis,  orCercus.  Twenty  mi' 
one  female^*  This  flower  is  native  to  Jamaica  and  Veracrux. 
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Briglit  as  the  blufh  of  ri/fug  morp,  nrid  warms 
The  dull  cold  eye  of  mSdiiighl  widi  he:  channs. 

There  to  the  Ikies  (he  lifts  her  pthciii!  hrowsl' 

.A  Opes  her  fair  lips,  and  breathes  hcr'virgln  vows;  '  *>  20 

Eyes  the  white  zenith  ;  counts  the  funs  tha:  roll  .0  -  • 
Their  diftant^fires  and  blaze  around  the  polc  ; 

Or  marks  where  Jove  directs  his  car  i  .  . 

Oer  heaven’s  blue  vault-^hcrlelf  a  brighter  liar. 

There  as  foft  zephyrs  fweep  with  paufing  airs  25 

Thy,  fnowy  neck,  and  part  thy^  lhadovvy  hairs, 

Swe^et  maid  of  night!  to  Cynthia  s'Tober  b-an>s 
Glows  thy  warm  cheek,  thy  polifli’d  bdfom  gleams. 

In  crouds  around  thee  gaze  the  admiring  fwains,  ’ 

And  guard  in  filence  the  enchanted  plains.  3c 

Drop  the  dill  tear,  or.  breathe  the  impaHionM  (igh,  .  ‘ 

And  drink  inebriate  rapture  from  thine  eye. 

I  ,  7  Thus,  when  old  Needwood’s  hoary  feenes  the  night 
1  Paints  with  blue  Ihyow,  and  with  milky  light ; 

I  •;  Where  Mundy  pour’d,  the  llftcning  nymphs  among,  35 
Loud  to  the  echoing  vales  his  parting  fong ; 

With  meafurqd  ftep  the  fairy  fovereign  treads. 

Shakes  her  high  plume,  and  glitters  o’er  the  meads; 

J\ound  each  green  holly  leads  her  fportive  train, 

!  And  little  footlleps  mark  the  circled  plain.  ,  40 

i  Each  haunted  rill  with  filvcr  voices  rings, 

!  And  night’s  fvvect  bird  in  livelier  accents  fmgs.' 

i 

Though  we  have  made  very  free  extrails  from  this  valuable 
ind  entertaining  performance,  we  (hall  not  fcruple  to  obtrude 
|he  conclufion  .  of  this  caruo  on  fi^h  of  our  readers  as  have  a 
for  the  elegancies  of  poetic  fancy: 

*  A  hundred  virgins  join  a  hundred  fwains. 

And  fond  Adonis  leads  the  fprightly  trains  ; 

'Pair  after  pair,  along  his  facred  groves  •  • 

To  Hymen’s  fane  the  bright  procclSon  moves ;  '  39Q 

I  Each  fmiling  youth  a  myrtle  garland  ihades, 

I  And  wreaths  of  rofes  veil  the iblulhing;maids ;  / 

I  Light  joys  on  twinkling  feet  attend* the  throng,  . 

Weave  the  gay  dance,  »or  ralfe  the  frolic  fong ; 

Thick,  as  they  pafs,  exulting  Cupids  fling  .  395 

Promifeuous  arrows  from  the  founding  tiring ;  (  ' 


P^nds  a  moft  exquifitely  beautiful  corol,  and  emits  a  moft  fragrant 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  night,  and  then  clofes  to  open  no  more, 
fipwer  is  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  iniide  of  the  calyx  of  a 
kndid  vellow,  and  the  numerous  petals  of  a  pure  white  ;  it  begins 
open  about  feven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  anti  ciefes  before 
o*rife  in  the  morning.  Martyn’s  Letters,  p.  294.’ 

*  Adonis,  1,  388.  Many  males  and  many  females  live  together  In 
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On  wings  of  gofFamer  fwift  whifpers  fly. 

And  the  fly  glance  tteals  fidelong  from  the  eye# 

As  round  his  (hrine  the  gaudy  circles  bow. 

And  feal  with  muttering  lips  the  faithlefs  vow,  400 

Licentious  Hymen  joins  their  mingled  hands. 

And  loofely  twines  the  meretricious  bands. 

Thus  w'here  pleafed  Venus,  in  the  fouthern  main. 

Sheds  all  her  fmiles  on  Otaheite’s  plain. 

Wide  o’er  the  ifle  her  filken  net  (he  draws,  405 

And  the  Loves  laugh  at  all,  but  Nature's  laws/ 

‘  Here  ceafed  the  goddefs— o’er  the  (ilent  firings 
Applauding  zephyrs  (wept  their  fluttering  wings  9 
Enraptured  fylphs  arofe  in  murmuring  crouds 
To  air-wove  canopies  and  pillowy  clouds ;  iv 

Each  gnome  relu^ant  fought  his  earthly  cell. 

And  each  bright  floret  clos’d  her  velvet  bell. 

Then,  on  foft  tiptoe.  Night  approaching  near 
Hung  o’er  the  tunelefs  lyre  his  fable  ear ; 

Gem'd  with  bright  ftars  the  (till  etherial  plain,  41; 

And  bad  his  nightingales  repeat  theTlrain/ 

A  few  notes  are  fubjoined,  too  long  to  be  introduced  intb 
body  of  the  work  9  among  which  is  the  natural  hiftory  of  ti; 
poi(on-tree  of  Java,  which  fome  of  our  readers  may  think  -wants 
further  confirmation.  We  wait  with  much  impatience  for  tfc: 
fir  ft  volume  of  this  agreeable  and  novel  performance ;  and  doubt 
not  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  publication  will  encourage 
author  to  perfevere  with  fpirit  and  induftry. 


Art.  XII.  7he  Life  of  Frederick  the  Second^  King,  of  Prt^^- 
To  which  are  added^  Obfervations^  authentic  Documents,^  and  J 
Variety  of  Anecdotee.  Tranfated from  the  French.  8vo,  2  vo!' 
14s.  boards.  Debrett.  London,  1789. 

^^HERE  is  no  fpecies  of  writing  fo  agreeable  and  alluring i: 
^  its  form  as  biography.  While  hiftory  undertakes  to  uiao 
the  great  chain  of  human  affairs,  to  trace  through  a  longfuc* 
cellion  of  events  the  remote  relations  of  caufe  and  efFecf,  to  mrl 
the  different  gradations  in  the  projj;rers  of  fociety,  and  to  foiic  - 
the  courfe  and  tides  of  national  viciliitudc,  biography  is  ftutlio ' 
of  finding  out  the  paths  that  lead  to  our  fineft  fenfibilities;  a:- 
by  acquainting  us  with  thedomeftic  tranfaftions,  introducing^ 
at  the  private  hours,  and  difclofing  to  us  the  fecret  propenfit'^ 
enjoyments,  and  vveakneffes,  of  celebrated  perfons,  increafec^ 
fympathies  in  proportion  to  our  intimacy,  and  inflame  our  ^ 
riofity  by  engaging  our  affedlion  and  intereft.  Even  in  thece 
tcinplation  of  characters  eminently  flagitious,'  from  this  cl.^ 
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4in(pe£Hon  afforded  us  by  the  minutenefs  of  biography,  we  feel 
Ifome  fatisfa6lion  in  witnefling  their  moments  of  remorfe  and  for- 
-row;  and,  as  the  heart  is  feldom  abandoned  to  total  depravity, 

!  in  tracing  out  thofe  folitary  features  of  humanity  which  prevent 
i complete  depravity,  and  fave  the  abfolute  extinction  of  virtue; 
^or,  if  the  whole  charadler  be  perfedlly  depraved  and  hopelefs,  wc 
V' contemplate,  with  mixed  fenfations  of  fatisfaftion  and  terror,  the 
I  difconfolate  picture,  and,  by  an  involuntary  comparifon  of  our  own 
l^fl^te  with  that  which  is  prefented  to  our  view,  we  feel  in  (ecret  a 
^  a  fort  of  proud  fatisfacStion  in  the  fenfe  of  our  own  fuperiority  and 
advantages.  But  if  the  charafter  held  up  to  our  view  at  the  fame 
time  excite  our  efteem  and  admiration,  our  fympathics  are  in- 
J  ftandy  awakened,  and  with  fo  much  the  greater  vehemence  as 
ihey  are  accumulated  upon  one  objedt ;  and  the  ardours  of  the 
mind,  like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  by  being  as  it  were  collected  into 
f  focus,  become  fo  much  the  more  intenfe  and  powerful.  It  is 
^mpoflible,  therefore,  not  to  fubferibe  to  the  fentiment  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lucceius  :  ‘  Etenim  ipfe  ordo  an- 
nalium  mediocriter  nos  retinet,  quaff  enumeratione  faltorum 
at  viri  fepe  excellentis  ancipites  variique  cafus  habent  admi- 
rationem  expe£lationem,  laetitiam,  moleftiam,  fpem,  timorem.* 
lothing  is  more  pleaffng  than  thus  to  gain  a  diftincl:  and  fteady 
iew  of  thofe  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  caught  only  a  tranffent 
;lympfe  through  the  medium  of  hiftory  amidft  a  crowd  of  con- 
ending  objefts ;  to  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  ere£l  for  our  favourite 
;iiero  a  feparate  altar,  and  to  offer  up  at  his  fhrine  peculiar  adora- 
ion  and  appropriate  honours.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
rom  biography  in  a.  moraLview,_are  very  apparent ;  for  as  our 
Empathies  are  more  ftrongly  excited  w'hen  our  attention  is 
xed  upon  a  ffngle  object,  than  in  the  more  curfory  and  crowded 
Jrofpeds  of  human  adlions,  in  the  fame  proportion  is  the  ffmple 
|nd  narrow  tenour  of  biography  more  capable  of  aiding  the  caufe 
#f  virtue,  than  the  more  extended  and  oftentatious  plan  of  hiflo- 
fcal  compofftion.  Our  refpect  for  biography  is  ftill  further  in- 
peafed  when  we  confider  that  a  prevailing  tafte  for  it  is  fome 
Indication  of  the  good  difpofftions  of  an  age,  as  it  argues  a  fpirit 
^  emulation  and  a  general  admiration  of  virtuous  excellence : 
Virtutes  iifdem  temporibus  optime  eftimantur  quibus  facillime 
gignuntur^.^  But  thefe  advantages  do  not  of  neceflity  arife 
't  of  biography,  but  depend  upon  its  proper  cultivation  and 
j-na^ement.  Its  faireft  opportunities  and  nobleft  defigns  may 
jolt  and  defeated  by  a  neglect  of  thofe  rules  and  principles  to 
‘*»ch  it  Ihould  ever  conform,  or  without  a  competent  Ihare  of 
^lius  and  penetration.  * 
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The  choice  of  iiicioetits,  the  dclincr.tion  of  charadler,  the  ar- 
rangesnent  of  matter,  ami  the  harmony  of  colouring,  the  foifon. 
able  introuu4^iion  of  actors,  aJid  the  due  gradation  ot  coallqucncc 
bcitovved  upon  them,  arc  cllcntials,  in  thelb  fpecics  of  compo, 
fition,  greatiy  beyond  the  reacli  of  ordinary  capacities ;  and  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  which  attends  it  have  been  fignally  proved 
in  the  difappointment  the  public  have  received  in  the  many  un- 
fuccefi^ful  attempts  w'hich  have  been  made  to  mould  into  an  in- 
terelting  and  impreffive  form,  the  memoirs  of  a  very  virtuous 
and  wife,  though  partial  and  auftere,  character  of  the  prefent  age. 
What  at  firlt  view  may  appear  a  confidcrable  advantage  in  the 
nature  of  biographical  wri 
of  much  dana^er  and  cmbai 
it  feems  cntiilvd  from  the 
has  caufed  ntany  to  abufe  this  indulgence, 
extreme  of  irre 
it  enough  to  ferape  together 


ay  ultimately  prove  a  fource 
.  I'he  exemption  to  which 
and  charter  rules  of  hbtorr, 
fall  into  the 

ularity  and  licentiouCiefs.  They  have  thought 
■  a  loofe  and  indigellcd  mafs  of  anec¬ 
dotes,  without  attending  to  that  harmony  and  confiftency  which 
depends  up  >n  arrangement  and  colouring 
gether  fafts,  without  caring  whether  or 
conclufions  ; -fo  that  the  reader  is  at  lal 
unaided  judgment  and  undecided  opinions,  unable 
the  multifarious  coiledlion  of  contradidlory  elements  and 
The  varieties  of  every 


•9  they  have  heaped  to-l 
not  they  united  in  the;: 


clufions 


to  reconci;< 
incon¬ 
gruous  parts.  The  varieties  of  every  man’s  conducf,  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  and  under  different  circumftances,  prefent  an  unac- 

Tver;  but  thofe  who ftud 
hun.an  nature  attentively,  and  examine  deeply  into  the  mrtive< 
and  fpiril  of  human  adtions,  difeover  an  order  and  analogy  atn 
b'.ttom  of  thele  contradi£fory  appearances,  and  perceive  thattk 
fame  paffions  of' the  human  breaft  produce  very  different  effecl 
aj.d  pi»enomena  in  different  rttuations,  but  that  the  fprings  aif 
principles  are  ftill  the  (ame,  and  that  we  ftill  propofe  to  ouriehe^ 
the  fame  ends  and  the  fame  gratifications,  while  we  frequenti; 
change  our  modes  of  puifuit,  and  adopt  various  and  oppclit^ 
means  as  expediency  or  humour  diredls.  To  make  up  a  perfef 
whole,  and  to  afford  the  mind  an  opportunity  of  deducing  the-' 
general  cpncluficns  on  which  it  ever  is  fond  of  repofing ;  toun 
fold  the  leading  principles  of  adlivon  in  the  character  under  con 
templation,  ;uid  to  fingle  out  thofe  facts  and  circumftances  whic’ 
ferve  to  exhibit  the  principal  object  in  the  fullcfl  and  cleard 
point  of  view,  is  the  t;ilk  and^duty  of  biography,  for  which  w: 
feel  cur  refpect  increafed  by  thus  conlidering  its  extent  and  iti- 


ct  untable  medley  to  the  fuperficial  obf 


■portance,  while  we  are  forced  to  aUow  that  it  excrcifes  no 
portion  of  tafte  and  imagination,  and  combines  the  cxcellencif 


of.  robull  and  folid  parts  with  thofe  which  fpring  from  brilii- 
capacities  and  delicate  perceptions.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
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the  delicacies  of  tafte  gain  introda£lion  into  this  form  of  com- 
pofition,  the  office  of  tne  biographer  becomes  extei;live  :;nd  diffi- 
cult ;  and  indeed  the  (hare  it  occupies  in  the  graver  and  more 
1  comprehenfive  plan  of  hiiiory,  lufficiently  proves  its  dignity  and 
1  importance,  "i'he  mofl-  animated  and  attractive  parts  of  tlie  beft 
I  hiftories  are  thoie  peculiar  and  pjirtiai  delineations  of  (elsfdt  and 
favourite  characters,  where  the  vehemer.ce  or  adiniration  over¬ 
comes  the  general  fobriety  and  equable  tenour  of  hiftoric  repre- 
I  (eiuation,  and  tne  heat  of  the  writer’s  thoughts  prcv  ails  above 
^  the  ceremony  of  rules,  and  thews  itfelf  in  bold  and  enthuliallical 
touches  of  extraordinary  fplendour^ 

We  have  offered  theie  few  general  ideas  upon  biv">graphy  to 
gain,  if  poUible,  fome  little  credit  with  the  reader,  and  to  pfe- 
;j  pare  our  way  to  the  work  itfeif.  This  cuftom  of  prefacing  our 
^criticifms  we  are  particularly  fond  of^  as  it  ferves  to  eredt  them 
pupon  a  (lire  and  impartial  balls;  for  by  thus  laying  down  the 
I®  laws  by  which  we  propofe  to  try  the  different  fpecimens  which 
Scome  under  our  obfervation,  we  bind  ourfelvcs  in  a. manner  to 
g  do  them  juftice,  and  place  ourfelv  es  in  the  predicament  of  judges, 
p  whofe  bufinefs  is  firft  to  expound  the  law,  and  then  to  apply'it 
ito  the  particular  cafe  in  queftion,  leaving  others  to  determine 
i  the  innocency  or  guilt  of  the  party.*  We  (hall  firft  give  an  ac^ 
I  count  of  the  book,  and  then  conlider  the  merits  of  the  tranflator. 

I  What  we  ccmld  underftand  of  the  preface  appeared  to  us  to 
Ibc  neither  new  nor  juft.  The  author  (eems  to  be  arguing  upon 
I  the  impolicy  or  impoflibility  of  writing  the  hiftory  of  times,  re- 
I moved  but  at  a  little  diftance  from  us,  on  account  of  the  partial 
Imedium  through  which  they  are-vieweel,  and  the  danger  of  giv- 
ling  umbrage  to  living  characters ;  and  indeed  one  Vv^oiild  con- 
I elude,  from  his  preface,  that  he  himfelf  was  ftrongly  imprefW 
■  with  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  as  his  own  fentiments  are 
[i wrapt  up  in  a  very  cautious  and  comfortable  obfeurity.  We*  do 
■notexatly  perceive  why  the  hiftorian  ihould  be  liable  to  give 
Hgreatrr  offence  than  the  collector  of  anecdotes  and  memoirs  ; 
■  or  why  it  ftiould  be  a  tafk  of  greater  obloquy  to  write  the  truth 
■concerning  living  characters,  in  the  fuperficial  view  which  hiftory 
■takes  of  particular  men,  than  in  the  clofe  and  circumftantial'de- 
■tail  of  biographical  relations. 

■>  The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  eight  periods,  each  clofing 
■witif  fome  remarkable  event,  and  reprefeiiting  the  hero  in  the 
■different  lights  in  which  his  character  is  capable  of  being  viewed, 
■In  the  tender  and  opening  feafon  of  infancy  and  in  the  fail  ancl 
iHflorid  vigour  of  youth,  in  the  turbulent  career  of  military- glory, 
■^d  in  ffie  peaceful  occupations  of  literature  and  fcience ;  as  a 
Bconqueror,  as  a  mediator,  as  a  philofopher,  as  a  politician,  as  a 
Bfriend,  as  a  king,  and  as  a  man.  The  firft  period  commences 
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"w^ith  his  birth,  and  condufts  him  to  the  throne,  and  reaches 
from  the  year  1712  to  1740,  In  this  divifion  we  have  an  ac- 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  Pruflia  became  a  monarchy  under 
Frederick  the  Firft,  grandfather  of  the  prince  whofe  life  is  the 
fubje£l  of  thefe  memoirs,  Frederick,  while  his  father  Frederick- 
William  v\  as  yet  on  the  throne,  allured  by  the  fplendid  hope  of 
a  kingly  title,  agreed  to  yield  up  to  the  emperor  Leopold  the 
territory  of  Schwibus,  in  confideration  of  his  receiving  in  return 
the  name  and  dignity  of  a  monarch,  and  immediately  upon  his 
acceffion  put  his  promife  into  execution.  His  conduit  in  this 
new  lituation  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expeifed  frornfo 
vain  a  charailer ;  and  his  only  care  was  to  enforce  the  homage 
and  veneration  due  to  majelfy,  by  furroiinding  it  with  all  the 
pomp  and  fplendour  of  external  magnificence. 

*  In  1713  Frederick- William  his  fon  mounted  the  throne,  and 
adopted  niethods  entirely  opppfite  to  thofe  purfued  by  his  father, 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  new  crown.  His  extravagant 
fondnels  for  the  foldier's  profeflion,  and  his  total  difregard 
almoft  every  focial  and  moral  obligation,  and  of  all  the  elegan 
cies  and  decencies  of  life,  have  rendered  him  a  ftrange  and  novel 
character  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  Of  features  fo  marked  and 
peculiar,  it  was  not  eafy  to  mifs  the  refcmblance ;  and,  indeed, 
the  few  anecdotes  concerning  him  which  the  volume  before  ui 
contains,  are  fulEcient  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  this  cu 
rious  perfonage.  Like  the  mohlter  Caliban,  he  feems  an  obju 
at  once  horrible  and  ludicrous ;  one  whofe  prefence  would  ex 
cite  in  us  an  unmixed  terror,  but  whom  we  hear  deferibed  on! 
with  emotions  of  ridicule  and  amazement.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
little  account  here  prefented  us  of  this  difgufting  chafadler,  m 
contemplate  him  enforcing,  with  excefs  of  rigour,  the  difcipliii 
of  the  camp,  or  ihewing  an  example  of  patience  and  intrepiditj 
in  the  field;  refpedling  the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion  with 
but  regarding  its  precepts  or  protecting  its  minifters ;  defpifo 
literature  and  its  profelTors,  and  endeavouring  to  profcribetii 
arts  and  fciences  as  profane  and  ignominious  ;  at  one  time  cM 
ing  his  judges  for  deciding  contrary  to  his  inclinations  ;  at  ano 
ther  infiiciing  the  lame  chaftifement  on  his  fon  for  hefitatingt^* 
marry  as  he  commanded  him;  ftriking  with  his  foot  the  prin 
cefs  his  daughter,  with  an  intention  of  killing  her;  and  beating  wo 
men  and  ecclefiaftics  in  th6  ftreet  for  dclerting  their  occupation^ 
at  home  ;  condemning  his  eldcft  fon  to  be  hanged  for  entertali: 
ing  the  defign  of  travelling  without  his  permillion;  and  afliftin^; 
himfclf  at  the  execution  of  his  fon’s  deareft  friend  and  compi^ 
nion.  We  cannot  avoid  extracting  a  palTage  which  affords  ^ 
ftriking  pidure  of  the  manners  of  the  fether,  and  Contains  m 
feme  prognoftics  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  Frederick  the  Second | 
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*  Frederick,  furrounded  on  every,  fide  with  arms  and  warriors, 
hearing  only  the  praifes  of  the  valour  of  combats,  and  the  force 
of  armies,  fometimes  fighed  after  occupations  lefs  turbulent,  and  more 
peaceful  converfations.  Born  with  a  tafte  for  the  arts,  he  devoted  to 
their  cultivation  every  moment  he  could  efcape  from  the  vigilance 
of  his  guardians.  He  was  more  particularly  fond  of  poetry  and  mu- 
fic ;  and  when  he  could  find  a  moment’s  leifure,  he  read  French  au¬ 
thors,  or  played  upon  the  flute.  But  his  father,  who  knew  no  other 
literature  but  the  Bible,  no  mufic  but  that  of  mulkeiry  and  cannon, 
threw  his  French  books  in  the  fire,  and  broke  his  flute,  whenever  he 
furprifed  him  playing  or  reading. 

‘  Fatigued  with  exercifes  and  military  ftudies,  wearied  with  fer- 
mons  and  the  Bible,  overcome  by  the  inflexible  feverity  of  his  father, 
the  youthful  prince-royal  was  defirous  of  withdrawing  himfelf,  at 
leaft  for  a  time,  from  thefe  eternal  occupations,  and  demanded  per- 
miflion  to  travel.  He  was  inflamed  with  the  defire  of  vifiting  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  England,  and  Italy.  But  the  father,  who  could  not 
conceive  that  there  could  be  any  thing  in  the  world  worth  feeing, 
after  the  manoeuvres  of  his  regiment  of  guards,  was  inflexible  to  his 
prayers.  He  only  permitted  Frederick  to  accompany  him  in  the  little 
journies  he  made  from  time  to  time  in  Germany. 

*  In  1728  he  took  him  to  Drefden  to  fee  the  king  of  Poland ;  and, 
two  years  after,  they  made  another  tour  in  Germany,  palfing  by 
Leipfic,  Cobourg,  Bamberg,  Erlang,  Nuremberg,  Anfpach,  Augf- 
bourg,  Stoutguaid,  Louifbourg,  Manheim,  Darmiladt,  and  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Main,  from  whence  they  defeended  the  Rhine  to  Wefel.  ^ 

‘  Thefe  little  expeditions  augmented  in  the  prince-royal  the  defire 
oE undertaking  others  more  confiderable.  But,  convinced  that  his 
father  would  prove  inflexible,  he  refolved  to  depart  fecretly,  and 
entrufted  two_cf  his  young  friends,  Kat  and  Kelt,  with  his  defign, 
who  confented  to  accompany  him.  Money  was  borrowed  for  the  oc- 
cafion,  the  day  of  departure  fixed,  they  were  on  the  point  of  fetting 
off  when  the  projeft  was  difeovered.  The  father  was  furious  in  his 
anger,  and  implacable  in  his  vengeance.  He  fhut  up  his  fon  in  the 
fortrefs  of  Cuilrin,  and  determined  to  cut  off  his  head.  His  trial 
was  inftituted,  the  univerfities  were  confulted,  and  the  judges  of 
Berlin,  on  whom  he  beflovved  a  caning,  from  the  prefident  to  the 
fecretaries,  when  they  did  not  decide  according  to  his  fancy,  would 
have  preferred  faving  their  own  (houlders  to  the  head  of  the  prince. 
But  for  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  it  had  been  all  over  with  him. 
This  prince  fent  Count  de  Seckendorf  to  Berlin  to  recall  the  king  to 
nfilder  fentiinents.  With  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
change  them.  Military  in  all  his  actions,  he  regarded  his  fon  as  a 
foldier,  who  was  wanting  in  fubordination,  and  as  a  deferter  who 
merited  death. 

*  Kelt  efcaped  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Por- 

Kat  was  not  fo  fortunate.  The  king  had  him  beheaded  under 
the  windows  of  the  prince-royal,  whofe  head  was  held  by  four  gre¬ 
nadiers  turned  towards  the  fcaffold;  and  he  affifted  himfelf  at  the 
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*  The  prince-jryal  rrmalned  a  yeir  atCulirin.  During  this  in, 
terval,  he  was  conlined  10  otcu^uuons  itiil  more  irkfome  pernapa  than 
military  cxcrcifci,  to»  a  iniiid  Kal  of  fir^,  in  which  the  love  of  ihc 
fine  arts  was  contixiuJiy  augmented  by  the  rcliitance  it  experienced. 
His  father  wi[h;^d  to  avail  hlmfeif  of  tlii.N  oj  por.Uidty  to  have  aim 
iiiftrudled  in  the  details  cf  gjvcinxrent  ami  hnaiiCJ.  Mr.  Uc  iVIun. 
chow,  prcfi  ti  nt  of  the  chamber  of  domains  and  finances,  was  ordered 
to  make  him  alfill  at  all  their  afTemblie.s  to  Cv.nfiJer  and  to  treat  him 
as  a  fimpl*  courfcHor,  and  to  make  him  wc.rk  like  the  others.  The 
young  counfellor,  indvfcd,  aflifted  at  their  fittings;  but,  in  Head  of 
reading  adt:»,  or  copyifig  decrees,  he  amufed  himfelf  fomctlmeb  in 
reading  French  pamphlets,  at  othirs  in  drawing  caricatures  of  tlw 
preliJeiit,  or  the  counfellors  his  brethren,  rcprclcnth.g  them  with  la. 


^4 


lyrical  attributes,  fuch  as  horns,  a  bottle,  cards,  or  other  things  tf 
iJiat  nature. 


*  1  he  pn  fiJent  de  Munchow  rendered  great  fervices  to  the  prince, 
by  furnilhir.g  him  with  books  and  other  articles,  in  fpite  of  the  fa. 
thcr’s  prohibition.  This  was  incurring  a  great  riik  ;  fur  tiie  old  king, 
who  had  a  man  hurg  up  as  he  would  Imoke  his  pipe,  would  not  have 
fpared  the  prefident,  had  he  received  the  flighteit  intelligence  or  hu 
compliances. 

‘  At  length,  Frederick  was  recalled  to  Berlin.  The  pretext  for 
this  recall  v\as  the  celebration  of  his  elded  filler  s  marriage  with  rhe 
hereditary  prince  of  Bareith.  The  queen  wept  to  obtain  his  return, 
a.:d  the  king  feigned  to  grant  to  the  tears  of  his  fpoufc  what  was  in 
fad  necedary  to  his  own  defigns. 

*  For,  Ihortly  after  his  return,  there  was  a  talk  of  marrying  him; 

and  the  year  following  he  tfpoufed  Princtfs  Elizabeth  Chriitina  of 
Biunfwick,  niece  to  the  emprefs.  '^Fhe  prince-royal,  who  had  no 
great  reafon  to  be  content  with  his  father’s  proceedings  towards  him, 
thought  it  extraordinary  that  he  fhould  marry  the  emprefs’s  niece, 
after  the  reafons  his  family  had  to  be  diflatisfied  with  the  court  of 
Vienna:  he  accordingly  made fome difficulties;  but  Frederick  Wiliiam! 
employed  his  ufual  arguments  to  convince  him,  that  is  to  fay,  his  canej 
and  a  few  kicks.’  f 


To  this  extrad:  we  will  add  another,  which  places  the  king! 
in  a  very  ludicrous  point  of  view : 

‘  When  Frcderick-WilHam  was  ill  of  the  gout,  he  had  fits  of  paffion 
which  were  fociciimes, entertaining.  His  phyficians  had  told  him  that! 
It  would  contribute  greatly  to  his  health  to  give  free  vent  to  his  arg«.| 
His  majedy’s  coachman  was  charged  to  excite  thefe  falutavy  criiiie4)| 
and  to  expofe  himfclf  to  their  effeds.  ‘  For  this  purpofe,  he  well  pa-| 
pered  his  ihoulders,  and  when  the  king  grew  out  of  humour,  gave  hioi' 
a  rude  anfwer,  the  monarch  then  caned  him  as  long  as  he  hadF 
drength  remaining  for  the  repetition  of  his  blows.  ^  i 

•  *  In  his  fits  of  the  gout  he  generally  amufed  himfelf  with  palntingj 
in  oil  colours,  and  his  grenadiers  ferved  him  as  a  model.  Whenf 
the  portrait  was  paler  or  redder  than  the  original,  he  took  a  brulbJ 
and  daubed  with  rouge  either  the  portrait  or  the  cheeks  of  ihc  grci 
naJier,  and  then  admired  with  what  Ikill  he  had  hit  on  the  reiein  f 
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blacce.  There  arc  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  caftic  of  Berlin  feme  of 
ihefe  piflures,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  inferibed,  Freder*  ti'ilhelmus 
in  toTPUf^tis  finxitC 

When  Frederick  the  Second  mounted  the  throne  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  Europe  were  fignally  difappointed.  Hating  hitherto 
only  contemplated  him  furrounded  by  men  of  letters  and  philo- 

ain  his  retiremeiit  at  Rhreinlberg,  they  looked  for  a  mo- 
devoted  to  peace  and  the  cultivation  of  tranquil  and  elegant 
purfuits.  They  found  in  him,  however,  a  prince  of  a  very  dif- 
terent  character ;  one  formed  with  an  ambition  of  polieffing,  and 
a  capacity  to  combine  the  qualities  of  a  wife  king,  a  confum- 
miite  general,  and  accompliftied  fcholar.  Individuals  were  no 
Icfs  difappointed  in  their  private  hopes  and  expectations.  'Fhofe 
who,  in  oppofition  to  the  commands  and  menaces  of  his  father, 
had  clandeftinely  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  fuch  gratifica¬ 
tions  as  fuited  his  genius  and  character,  believed  that  the  time 
was  now  come  in  which  the  dangers  and  rifles  they  ha^  fo  cheer¬ 
fully  encountered  to  procure  him  thofe  innocent  indulgencies 
w'hich  the  cruel  and  imperious  temper  of  the  king  had  denied 
him,  would  be  amply  repaid.  Frederick,  however,  was  no 
fooncr  feated  on  the  throne,  than  he  confidered  his  interefts  as  a 
king  fuperior  to  his  obligations  as  a  friend,  and  (hewed  himfelf 
too  fagacious  and  temperate  haftily  to  promote  to  high  and  im¬ 
portant  fituations  thofe  perfons  who  had  proved  themldves  ca¬ 
pable  of  difcbedience  to  their  fovereign.  The  companions  of 
his  youthful  ftudies  looked  now  for  the  return  of  the  Auguftan 
age,  and  anticipated  a  life  of  elegant  eafe  and  difencumbrance ; 
a  luxurious  repofe,  only  to  be  interrupted  by  laurelled  triumj^hs 
and  acadenhical  celebrations.  They  foon  found,  however,  that 

Ithe  only  condudl  by  which  they  could  rife  to  honour  and  to  confe- 
quence  w^as  that  by  which  they  might  render  themfel  ves  fer vice- 
able  to  the  Hate.  By  fuch  found  and  politic  meafures  Frederick 
foon  opened  men’s  eyes  to  his  true  characSltr,  and  taught  the  world 
to  expect  a  prince  who  had  not  received  the  fterner  leffons  of  his 
father  in  vain,  but  who,  amidft  his  improvements  in  fcience  and 
literature,  had  referved  for  grander  occafions',  which  were  after¬ 
wards  to  arife,  the  difplay  of  thofe  more  magnificent  qualities 
which  were  filently  matured  in  his  bread.  To  aid  his  ambitious 
counfels  and  mighty  projects,  the  new  king  found  himfelr,  on  his 
acceflioh  to  the  throne,  in  pofTellioh  of  vaft  refourcc'.  His  fub- 
jefts  amounted  to  2,240,000  men,  his  revenue  conlifted  of  forty- 
eight  millions  of  livres,  or  two  millions  fterling  ;  his  treafure  of 
[eighty  millions,  and  his  army  was  compofed  of  eighty  thoufand 
welUdifciplined  troops.  The  ftrength  of  his  kingdom  was  in  an 
excellent  and  improving  date,  his  arfenals  were  well  dored,  his 
engineers  experienced,*  and  his  fortrelTes  firm,  ‘  Such  was  the 
k  Isate,’  (ays  the  author, 
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•  In"  which  Frederick  the ‘Second  found  his  kingdom  on  his  ac. 
ceffipn  to  the  throne  :  he  felt  the  folidity  of  the  foundations  on  which 
his  father  had  built ;  and  far  from  making  any  change  in  them,  he 
refolved  to  proceed  on  the  fame  principles.  He  wilhed  to  reign  over 
an  enlightened  people;  but  he  dreaded  left  knowledge  and  abundance 
fhould  corrupt  the  military  fpirit,  and  deftroy  adlivity,  fobriety,  and 
fubordination.  He  had  formed  two  plans,  from  which  he  rarely  de. 
viated  during  his  whole  reign,  which  were,  to  govern  his  fubjedls  as 
a  father,  and  his  foldiers  as  a  defpot.  Frederick- William  had  not  made 
that  diftindlion  ;  under  his  reign  every  thing  was  conduced  upon 
military  ideas/ 

The  fccond  period  reaches  from  the  acceflion  of  Frederick  to 
the  peace  of  IJrellavv,  that  is,  from  the  year  1740  to  1742. 
Scarcely  had  Frederick  taken  pofleflion  of  his  inheritance  before 
he  burned  with  a  defirc  of  enlarging  its  limits;  and  the  fine 
country  of  Silefia  being  fituated  conveniently  for  him,  as  a  fort 
of  rampart  to  Brandenbourg,  and  having  fome  remote  and  col¬ 
lateral  pretcnlions  on  which  he  could  ground  a  pretext  for  in¬ 
vading  it,  he  fuddenly  led  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  been  dead  about 
two  months,  and  had  left  his  daughter,  the  famous  Maria- 'Fherefa, 
to  fupport  her  claims  to  the  throne  of  Germany  againlt*  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  candidates,  each  of  whom  pleaded  a  title  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  reft,  built  on  the  declaration' of  fome  wdll,  or  fome 
other  real  or  imaginary  right  of  inheritance.  But  the  attention 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  fuddenly  diverted  from  the  ilTue 
of  this  mighty  conteft  to  the  defence  of  her  own  dominions. 
The  propofal  of  the  King  of  Prullia,  requiring  her  to  cede  the 
whole  province  of  Silefia,  and  promifing  in  return  to  aflift  her 
in  obtaining  the  imperial  crown,  was  received  with  indignation, 
as  coming  from  one  whom  ftie  had  always  looked  upon  as  the 
vaflal  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  difpute  the 
pofleflion  of  part  of  her  own  dominions,  with  a  powerful  mo¬ 
narch,  already  In  the  middle  of  them,  at  the  head  of  the  finell 
troops  in  the  world.  Silefia  w^as  conquered  in  the  year  1741, 
and  the  wife  conduvSt  of  the  King  of  Pruflia  gave  his  new  fub- 
je<?ls  no  caufe  to  deplore  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place, 
His  principal  and  immediate  care  was  to  make  the  change  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  country.  With  this  aufpicious  event  did  the 
rei3:n  of  Frederick  commence,  w^hich,  while  itferved  to  awe  the 
W’orld  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  furnifhed  him  with  an  occaiion 
of  endearing  himfelf  to  his  fubjcdls  by  a  difplay  of  his  modera¬ 
tion  and  humanity.  After  many  ineftedlual  ftruggles  on  the 
part  of  Hungary,  the  King  of  PrufTia  was  confirmed  in  the 
pofleflion  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Silefia  by  the  peace  of 
Breflaw.  And  thus  the  fecond  period  is  terminated. 
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The  third  period  lafts  from  1742  to  1745.  During  the  two 
firft  of  thefe  three  years  Frederick  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  from 
which  his  fubjecls  reaped  confiderable  benefit.  He  employed 
I  it  in  making  many  (alutary  journies  through  his  different  Ihtes  ; 
I  and  his  new  province  of  Silefia  was  the  particular  object  of  His 

I  care.  He  laboured  alfo  with  the  greateil  afliduity  to  increafe 
his  military  force,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  maintain 
his  conquells  and  poflcllions.  In  1744  the  laft  Duke  of  Os 
Friefland  died,  and  left  a  rich  and  important  principality  to  the 
crown  of  Pruflia.  This  period  alfo  was  memorable  for  a  frefh 
I  campaign  againft  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  By  an  article  of  the 
I  treaty  of  Breflaw,'  the  king  withdrew  his  afliftance  from  the 
I  enemies  of  Auftria;  in  ccnfequcnce  of  which  the  army  of 
I  France,  which  was  in  Bohemia  under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
I  of  Conti,  was  obliged  to  make  a  fpeedy  and  hazardous  retreat, 

I  which  only  wanted,  a  Zenophon  to  make  it  as  illuffrious  as  the 
'^retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand.  Thus  was  Bohemia  expofed  to  the 
•ambition  of  Maria-Thercfa,  who  was  crowned  peaceably  at 

I -ague  in  1743.  Her  troops  made  the  conqueft  of  Bavaria  and 
rmed  a  junftion  with  the  Englifh  army.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid 
ccef^  of  the  Auftrian  queen,  Frederick  again  concluded  an 
liance  with  France  and  the  emperor.  The  war  broke  out  with 
mfideVable  fury  on  all  Tides ;  in  which  the  profefled  objedl  of 
e  King  of  Pruflia  was  to  reftore  peace  to  Germany,  to  fup- 
)rt  its  conftitution,  and  to  maintain  the  imperial  dignity,  which 
id  fo  materially  fuffered  by  this  conqueft  and  feizurc  pf  Bo- 
:mia.  The  arms  of  PrulTia  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  the 
■ginning  of  the  war;  Frederick  befieged  and  took  the  city  of 
ague,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath- of  fidelity 
Ae  emperor.  But  the  vigour  and  perfeverance  of  the  war- 
:e  queen  preflbd  him  fo  fore  in  Bohemia,  that  he  w’as  in  the 
id  compelled  to  abandon  that  country,  and  to  retire  into  his 
ovince  of  Silefia,  which  needed  his  protedion  againft  the 
^ps  of  Auftria.  Maria-Thercfa  was  now  feconded  by  the 
ing  of  Poland,  v/ho  foon  had  caufe  to  repent -.of  his  inter- 
rence.  The  fuccefs  of  the  war  began  again  to  incline  towards 
e  Pruflian  arms,  and  the  Saxons  and  Auftrians  were  defeated 
I j^nd.repulfed  in  moft  of  their  enterprifes  in  Silefia.  All  the 
tvorld,  however,  admired  the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the 
of  Hungary,  who,  far  from  relinquifhing  the  projefl  of 
teconquering  Silefia,  prepared  to  attack  the  Pruflian  monarch  in 
fcis  own  hereditary  dominions.  One  army  fl:ie  difpatched,  under 
conduft  of  the  Prince  of  Loraine,  to  enter  the  Marche  of 
vrandenbourg  by  Lufatia;  another  army  to  invade  Silefia  ;  and 
^  third,  commanded  by  General  Grun,  in  conjundlion  with  the 
laxon^j  to  take  Magdebourg,  and  advance  to  Berlin.  The 
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queen’s  own  army  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  and 
that  of  her  allies  was  not  Icfs  confiderable ;  the  oppofite  party  was 
fupported  by  four  hundred  thoufand,  French,  Pruffians,  Bavarian, 
Spanifli,  Neapolitan,  and  other  troops. 

The  battle  of  Keffeldorf,  which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of 
December,  between  the  Pruffian  and  Saxon  armies,  commanded 
on  the  one  hand  by  Frederick,  and  on  the  other  by  Prince 
Charles,  proved  decifive  in  favour  of  Priiflia.  The  king  en¬ 
tered  the  city  of  Drefden,  and  diftated  the  terms  of  peace  to 
Auguftus  from  the  centre  of  his  capital.  He  fufFered,  however, 
no  ravages  or  diforders  to*  take  place  in  Saxony ;  and,  by  his 
great  m^eration,  left  Auguftus  and  Maria-Therefa  no  plaufibic 
pretext  for  rejedting  the  peace  he  offered  them.  Accordingly  it 
took  place  by  the  interpofition  of  the  king  of  England.  Fre- 
derick  was  fatisfied  with  a  million  of  crowns,  and  a  frefti  ceflion 
of  Silefia,  and  figned  the  peace  at  Drefden.  Thus  ends  the 
third  period. 

The  fourth  period  is  continued  from  the  peace  of  Drefden 
to  the  commencement  of  the  feven  years  war,  from  1743  to 
1756. 

Thefe  eleven  years  elapfed  without  a  wvlv,  and  Frederick  em¬ 
ployed  this  interval  of  leifure  in  ftrengthening  himfelf  againll 
the  fcafon  of  danger  and  exertion,  and  erecting  frcfli  barrien 
againft  a  future  enemy.  All  his  thoughts  were'  bent  on  tholi 
objects  on  which  depend  the  fure  and  permanent  profperityof 
ftates.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  agriculture,  po¬ 
pulation,  finances,  legiflation,  and  commerce.  Nor  were  hh 
faculties  buried  in  thefe  contemplations,  his  mind  was  ftill  intent 
upon  the  conduft  of  other  ftates ;  and  his  diligence  and  pru¬ 
dence  were  unwearied  in  negociations  and  treaties. 

{liobe  continued.  ] 
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METEOROLOGY. 

An  Account  of  the  Severe  Winter  of  1788,  89, 

[  Concluded  from  our  Review  of  fune.  j 

Article  IV. 

Effelfs  of  the  Frojl  on  Men^  Animals^  and  Vegetables. 

WE  can  readily  pcrfuade.ourfelves,  continues  our  author, tri^ 
fo  hard  and  long  a‘froft  muft  have»  influenced,  in  a  fin:- 
lar  manner,  every  thing  which  refpires  and  vegetates.  In  Eur';- 
many  perfons,  as  the  public  prints  announced,  perifhed  throi 
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and  a  ftill  greater  number  had  their  limbs  frozen.  In  the' 
northern  provinces  of  France,  a  fpecics  of  cold  called  g*ippe^ 
was  endemic,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  froft :  tiiis  dif- 
caie  was  fimilar  to  that  which  raged  in  the  hard  winter  of  1775- 
^6.  Thofe  who  enjoyed  the  beft  health,  as  well  as  thofc  who 
were  beft  able  to  guard  againft  the  feafon,  felt  feverely  its 
cffe(fts.  With  us  the  lower  order  of  people  was  reduced  to  ex¬ 
treme  mifery,  owing  not  oidy  to  the  fe verity  of  the  weather,  but 
the  dearnefs  of  bread,  occalioned  by  the  failure  of  the  laft  year’s 
crops;  at  one  time  wc  were  threatened  with  a  total  want  of 
Hour;  the  mills  could  no  longer  work,  each  river  and  ftream 
bein<^  converted  into  a  quarry  of  ice.  Here  the  Pere  Cotte 
might  have  remarked  that,  in  countries  where  the  mills  are  all 
worked  by  water,  this  circumftance,  which  had  like  to  have 
produced  fo  ferious  a  difafter,  Ihould  ferve  as  a  caution  to  grind 
i  large  quantity  of  corn  into  flour,  previoufly  to  the  ufual  time 
)f  the  froll  fetting  in. 

In  this  place  our  author  digrefTes  to  praife  the  benevolent  in- 
litutions  in  France,  in  favour  of  the  peafants,  fo  harafled  by 

I'*''  increafe  of  taxes  on  the  necefl'ary  articles  of  life, -and  latterly 
dlftrefled  bv  hard  winters.  Although  a  churchman,  he  winds 
his  digrellion  by  obferving  that  the  States  General 
luld  caft  an  eve  ot  pity  upon  the  peafants,  providing  for  their 
ntsby  the  eftabiiihment  of  charitable  funds,  to  be  drawn  from 
:  rich  abbies,  which  only  ferve  to  nourifh  luxury,  and  to  feed 
I  paflions  of  the  fwarm  of  fat  beneliced  clergymen  who  de¬ 
ar  the  fubftance  of  the  poor,  of  whom  they  are  notwithftarid- 
by  profellion,  -  the  fathers  and  tutors.  The  growing  re¬ 
lation  in  France  will  no  doubt  thin  thefe  pampered  gentry, 
1  tend  to  the  charitable  purpofe  the  Pere  Cotte  has  in  view. 
Animals  fufFered  in  proportion  as  they  w^ere  more  or  lefs  ex- 
fed  to  the  aSion  of  the  cold.  The  fowls  had  their  feet  frozen, 
1  many  died.  Sheep  pent  up  in  unwholefome  houfes,  became 
|iclims  to  a  prejudice  which  IHll  continues  to  fublrfl:  i:i  many 
ilaces,  that  this  method  of  keeping  them  in  the  winter  i:  pre- 
Jrable  to  that  of  an  expolure  to  ihe  open  air:  manv  of  thefe 
lied,  and  almoft  all  were  fick  and  loft  their  v/00!.  In  Bur- 
lundy,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  ufeful  example  of  M.  Dau- 
l^nton  has  been  long  followed,  of  keeping  them  throughout  the 
frar  in  the  open  air,  the  Ineep  v/ere  not  lick,  and  preferved 
»eir  wool.  The  cows,  which  could  not  leave  the  ftahle  for 
■early  two  months,  and ‘which  were  confined  to  very  poor  dry 
^urilhmcnt,  fell  away,  and  gave  but  little  miik.  Of  the  do- 
■eftic  animals  the  horfes  fufrered  the  Icaft.  The  game  almoft 
1  l^ogether  perifhed  through  hunger  ;  and  this  was  but  little  re- 
wetted.  Fifties  deprived  of  air,  or  caught  in  tiie  midft  of  an 
:1 1  element 
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clement  which  became  folid,  died  in  the. ponds.  The  fmall  birds 
funk  under  the  want  of*nouri(hment,  which  a  vaft  carpet  of 
{now  no  longer  permitted  them  to  feek ;  and  the  few  which 
cfcaped  deftrucl'on,  could  not  procure  food  after  the  thaw,  fince 
the  exceiTive  frotl  exterminated  the  profufion  of  worms  which 
the  Creator  multiplies  with  fuch  a  prodigality,  as  a  nourilhment 
to  them  and  other  animals.  .  - 

Vegetables  in  general  were  hardly  treated  by  the  froft.  'rhe 
vines  were,  in  a  great  mcafurc,  frozen  ;  at  leaft  the  buds,  which 
afford  the  foie  hope  of  an  enfuing  vintage.  The  pear-trees  either 
were'entlre|y  frozen,  or  did  not  retain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fap 
to  keep  up  the  vegetation  till  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The  apple- 
trees  fared  better,  as*  did  the  peach  and  apricot- trees,  and  the 
kernel  fruit  trees  in  general.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  the 
orange,  olive,  and  pomegranate- trees,  perifhed  almoft  wholly. 
The  winter  fruits,  cautioufly  preferved,  and  likewife  the  vege¬ 
tables,  which  ufually  keep  through  the  winter,  fpinage  excepted, 
all  decayed.  The  foreft  trees  were  very  much  damaged.  The 
hoar  froft,  which  faftened  itfelf  to  the  trees  and  buds,  caufed 
all  the  mifehief,  the  efib£ls  of  which  the  fufferers  will  feci  for 
many  years. 

Article  V.  '  . 


I 


JUfult  of  a  Table  of  Obfet'vaiions  of  ^  the  greaie/i  Cold^  ‘made  at 
One  Hundred  and  Ten  Places. 


The  Pere  Cotte,  in  his  table,  begins  at  the  places  where  the 
cold  has  been  thc'moft  confiderable,  and  follows  the  thermo¬ 
meter  from  the  degree  of  extreme  cold  progrellively  to  the 
fmalleft  degree. 

.  f'rom  this  table  the  following  confequences  refult: 

I.  That  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  did  not  follow  the  order  of 
latitudes.  For  example  :  it  was  more  intenfe  ia  feveral  cities  in 
Germany,  than  at  Peterfbourg ;  as  it  was  alfo  at  Paris,  than 
in  feveral  more  northerly  places  in  France,  fuch  as  Laon,  Cam- 
brai,  and  Bruxelles  ;  and  likewife  than  in  Holland. 

IL  That  the  cold  was  much  more  confiderable  in  Germany, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe  where  *  the  obfervations  were 
made ;  die  principal  of  thefe  were  England,  Ruflia,  Pruflia,  Den¬ 
mark,' Hungary,  Poland,  Saxony,  Norway,  Switzerliuid,  Bava¬ 
ria,  Franconia,  and  Suabia.  - ,  ♦  *  . 

•ill.  That  the  epoch  of  the  greateft  cold  was — in  Ruflia,  on 
the  lath  of  Deccniber;  in  a  part  of  Germany  and  in  Poland, 
on-  the  17th  and  i8th  of  December;  in  moft  parts  of  France, 
omthe  31ft  of /December  i  and  in  Holland,*  on  the  5th  of 
Januai^. -• 


IV. 


ti 


ll 
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.  IV.  That  when  the  cold  was  moft  intenfe  in  France,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  it  was  confiderably  diminiOied  in  feveral  parts  of 
Germany,  and  even  in  thofe  provinces  of  France  where  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  table,  the  greateft  cold  was  felt  on  the  1 7th  and  19th 
1  of  December. 

j  V.  That  the  mean  cold,  according  to  the  obfervatlons  made 
I  in  France,  was  15.3  degrees,  in  Germany  21.5  degrees,  and  in 
Holland  only  14.9  degrees. 

Article  VI. 

Cmparifcn  of  the  IVinters  of  I776>  1782,  1783-84^  and  1788-89# 

In  this  comparifoh,  our  author  has  employed  tables  made 
in  each  year,  and  containing  obfervations  of  the  greateft' 
cold  in  a  certain  number  of  places  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
France.  He  has  added  together  all  thefe  obfervations,  and  di¬ 
vided*  the  fum  by  the.  number  of  places.  What  he  has  obtain^ 

I  by  this  calculation  he  calls  the  mean  cold  of  the  winter:  [ 

i  .  •  •  •  • 

In  1776  the  refult  of  32  places  is  17^4  degrees, 
101782  -  -  -  -  .  23  -  .7,8 

In  1783-84  -  -  -  83  -  15.8 

In  1788-89'  -  -  -  no  -  -  17.0 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  of  1776  sras 
greater  in  Europe  than  thA  of  the  cold,  of  ,  1788*89}  but  the 
onger  duration  of  the  froft,  the  laft  year,'  rendered  ,  its  e£Fe6b 
note  fenllble  and  difaftrous4 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

»T*  14.  Chara&ers  of  Kings  and  S^neens  of  England,  fele^d  firm 
different  Hijlories ;  with  Ohfervations  Ond  EefliQions ,  chitfy  adapted 
te  common  Life\  particularly  intended  for  the  Injiiru&ion  ofToutbm 

To  njohich  are  (^ded  Notes  hijiorical.  By  J.  Holt*  VoL  111*  8vo. 
3s.  Robinfons.  London,.  1788. 

^HIS  volume  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Holt’s  plan  of  extrudings 
4  from  difierent  hiftorians,  the  charaders  of  the  EngKih*  fove- 
Ngn$,  and  contains  thofe  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  Elizabeth^ 
the  Firft,^  Charles  the  Firft,  Cromwell,  Charles  the  Second, 
^  the'Second;  WilUam  the'Third,  Maty  his  Queen, -and  Aime. 
choice  of  authors  from,  which  the  charaden  are  fcleded,  wti 
admit  impartiality  and  fome  tafte.  But  the  compiler  has  betii 
^  ^Ppy  in  the  obfervations  added  by  himfelf.  Moral  reflediont 

<8o,aBt.  voL4Ziv»  AUG.  1789,  ^  flioald 
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Ajould  rather  arifc  out  of  the  incidents,'  and  ofl'er  themfelves  fponta- 
ncoully  to  the  reader,  than  be  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe  we  are  furprifed  into  juft  notions,  which  we’ embrace  with 
eagerneis  as  our  own;  In  the  latter  vve  arc  cither  tired  of  the  im¬ 
pertinence  of  being  told  what  we  knew  before,  or  grow  tired  of  the 
hillory,  wliich  we  confider  only  as  a  vehicle  for  dull  morality.  In 
the  notes  hiftorical,  or,  as  they  might  be  called,  chronological,  the 
events  are,  for  the  moll  pan,  judicioully  fele»fted,  but  not  always  re¬ 
lated  with  accuracy  Subjoined  to  this  volume, -which  the  preface 
informs  us  will  be  the  lait,  is  an  ufeful  little  table  of  kings  and  queens 
from  Alfred  to  his  prefen t  majelly:  "  '  '  *  ’ 

.For  our  review  of  the  fecojid  volume  ofahis  performance  fee  Vol.X, 
PV467.  ■  ' "  .  ■ 

Art.  15.  The  Qcncrom  Attachment  \  a  Kovel.  In  a  Series  of  Letteru 
■"  "  i2mo.  4  vols.  ICS.  fe wed.  bew.  London,  1787. 

This  IS  an  inlipid,  ill-planned,  and  ftill  worfe-condu^led  novel. 
The  "dory  U  not  only  greatly  defeftive'  In  point  of  probability,  but 
extremely  uninterelling,  both  in  fituatlon  and  incident.  The  au- 
tiior  likewife,  we  cannot  Kelp’obferving*,  appears  to  be  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  human  nature ;  and,  what' argues  a  greater  degree  oi 
ignorance,  even  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  -  ’ 

Art.  16.  The  Hijlory  of  Cjiptaln  and  Kiifs^  Rivers.  i2mo.  3  vc!. 

‘^95.  fewed.  *  London,  1789. 

♦  This  novel,  without  any  pretenfions  to  uncommon  merit,  pro  c 
fHfic[ee^ly,intertaihiilg  to  keep  the  readers  ^attention*  awake  to  th 
tnd  of  the  iiarrattvc.  ^  The  charaftefsare,  in  generalyfupported  wi; 
confillency,  and  the  incidents  and  fentiments  are  natural.^  *  We  mu!: 
however,  obferve  that,  in  deferibing  the  culloms  of  the  countries  w 
which' the  HiffFrent'^erfons  are  conveyed,  the  author  has,  in  foe: 
inftancea,  been  guilty'Uf  a  little  mifreprejeqtatiqn:  f  ;  [  M 

Art.  17.,  The  Fu/i^al  Proe^kn  cf  Mri .  Regency,  To  vohich  is 
the  Sermon  t  nviththe  'Laft  Tf'ill  and  Tejlainent.  Svo.  is.  •  Couch  :r! 
Laking.  London,  1789.  . 

•  Though  this  jeu  d’efpfit  is  not  deftitute  of  pleafintry,  yet,  1 
moil.j^fty  prddu^ohs  on  either  fide,  it  abounds  much  more  w 
abufe  than  wit. .  Above  all,'  we’  Were*  much  hurt  that  Lord  Nonli 
natural  infirmities  (hould  be* brought  into  ridicule/  If  nothing  wo 
could  belaid  of  that  unfortunate  character,  cornmon  humanity  woe: 
induce  us  to  pity  him.  If  we  confider ‘his  misfortunes  as  an  imr^ 
dJate  vifitairqn  from, beaycn,!  it  'cjoes^noi  become  us  to  aggravate! 
p^ftiment  we  fup^e^Prpvidence,tp  l}avc  taket  into  his  own  hari 


Sec  the  acoount  of  hackney. coaches,  p.  33 by  which  it  wc^ 
ar  that,  till  the  year  1780,  the  duty  only  10^  per  annum 


t  . 
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Poems,  hy  Zufdnna,'  i(o.  IS.  6J.  Dilly.  London,  1789 


Art.  i3 

The  editor  of  thefe  Poe^ps  cpnfefles  that,  after  repeated  follicita- 
hie  obtained  them,  from  the  authorcfs,  and  has  publilhed'thcni 


tions,  Me  ootainca  irum  uic  iiucnoreis,  anu  nas  puDumea'tncni 

without  her  knowledge  or  confent.  . 

I  The  only  apology  we  can  make  for  him  is,  that  his  acquaintance 
kvith  this  young  votrefs  of  Parnaffus  might  render  him  fo  far  enthu- 
iliailic  in  {favour  of  her  verfes,  as  ,to  luppofe-the  world  would:  be, 
tqually  interclled  in  them,  v Without  doubit,\for  a  giiJ  of  fourteen, 
aiiey  havejuo  inconliderable  merit.  While,*  therefore,  wc  arc  willing 
|to  Ihew.  the  utmoll  tendernefs  to  the  editor’s  (charge ^  wc  advile 
^itn  to  Hay  a  few  years  longer  before  he  offers’  any  more  of. her 
|oems  to  the  public.  Indeed,  it  is  but  candid  to  b“lieve  he  need  only 
r^fk  her  confent  before  he  again  take.s  fuch  liberties  with  her  innocent 
^little  amufements.  •  ^  ' 

^  .0*;.  .  'M  !  I 

^i4RT.  19.  A  Letter  frem  a  Gentleman  on  hoard  an  Indiaman  fo  hit 
t  Friend  in  London,^  giving  an.  Account  of  the  Ijland  of.'Joannaf  in  the 
I  Jwr  1.784.  8vo.  IS.  Stockdale..  London,  1789-.  ,  .  . 

I  Joanna  is.pne. of  the  Cotnora  lilands,  and  is'fituated'in  T2i***lcmh 
pitude,  artd  in *44°  15' longitude,  eait  of  Greenwich.'  It  fias  beca 


latboth  thefe  authors  have  deliiK^ated  it.  In  a  great  meafure,  from 
leir  imagination ;  for^the  accounts  they  have  given  are  contradicted, 
i  many  particulars,  by  the  prefent  aiiihor;  whofe  narrative,  fo  far 
r we  can' judge  fromiintrinfic.  evidence,  appears  to  be  faithful  and 
:curate.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  likewiie  much  more  circumftantial 
iaQ’'that  of  the  ^  preceding,  writers;^  ’  i'iT..  '  :{l.i 

'u.,  fv  •  •  y  H  ■ 

XT,  20^’],  ' A. IsCtter  to  yames ^T^hin,  Efq.  late  Member  of  his  Majejlfts 
Council  in  the^  Ijland  f  Ne  vis,  Jr om  'James  RamJ'aj,  ui.  M.  f^yo,  6d^ 
Phillips.  *  London,  1788. 

This* Letter ,is  the  produftion^of  one  of  the  earlieft  and’hioft  zealous 
^ampions'fqr  the  abolition  of  flavery  between  whom  and  Mr.Toj)in 
contrbverfy  had’ arifeh  on  the’fubjcdl.  TheMattef  haviiig  attacked 
fr.  Ramfay  in  a  manner  rather* illiberal,  and  certainly  too  warm' for 
Ifj^mnnate'inq^iiryy  thedaftf named  gentleman,  who  is  now  no  more, 
ui'bocn’induGcd  again  to  enter  the  lilts,  in  defence  of  the  principles 
Mch  he  had  maintained  ;  and  he  fuppo^tsf^th€IIl  with  his  ufual 


IT.  if.  .  A  Letter  to  Sir  WitliamAuguJius  Ertyvdn,  Bart,  on,  a  late 
Jfotfof  Honour  njoith  Cclonel  Lenox  \  a?id  the  CcrreJ'pondence.i^ifh 
the  Hon,  Colonel  Phipps,  By  Theophilus  Suuft,  Ejq,  8vo.  is.  6d. 
®idgcway;;i  London,*  1789. 

In  this  Letter  Mr.  Swift  endeavours  to  exculpate  himfelf  from  two 
ifutationsirelative^to  his  conduit  in  the  affair  between  the, Duke 
York  and  Colonel  I.eaox.  One  of  thefe  imputations  is,  that  he 
fcovered  a  fanguinary  difpofition ;  and  the  other,  that  he  betrayed 
‘  unjuftifiable  defiga  in  urging  the  colonel  to  a  private  combat, 

K  z  unattended 


wifh,  however,  that  he  may  vindicate  himfelf  of  both  at  the  bar  cf 
his  own  confcience,  for  which  he  profefl'es  the  moll  tender  and  atten- 
tive  regard.  ^  ^  • 

A»t.  22.  An  Addrefs  to  bis  MmJIj  bh  hit  happy  Reconseryi  fwitht 
Jhort  Review  of  his  Riign ;  fome  Remarks  on  the  late  ProceJJion  /« 
PauVs^  ana  the  reported  Voyage  to  Hanover  \^with  the  Char aSitn 
'  of  a  tions  King,  a  patriot  Prince,  and  an  mperiout  Minijier^  8vo. 


In  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  on 
covery,  we  might  expe^  that  t 
from  all  ftudied  malignity  "and 
gratolation  is  not  the  objeft  of  this  writer 
becoming*  he  expoftulates  with*  and  even 
events*  in  relpeft  of  which  lie  muft,  in  j 
held  entirely  innocent.  The  pamphlet  isj 
impatc  inyedUvej  a^  ^ 

rcigU-/  :r  '' 

Art.  23.  A  Jhort  Review  of  the  recent  Ajfair  of  Honour  between  Ut 
"Rbyal  Hr ghnefs  thePfukeofYork  and  Lieutenant ‘Colonel  Lenox  \  nviti 
^  free  and  impartial" Stricter et  and  Comments  upon' the  Ctratmjianm 
attending  itl  By  the  Captain  of  a  Company  in  one  of  the  Regiments  t[ 
Guards.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Bell.  London*  1789. 

The  author  of  this  Review  vindicates  the  conduft  of  Lieutenant. 
Colonel  Lenox  through  the  whole  of  the  tranfaftion  with  the  Duke 
of  York ;  conaniing  which  his  obfervadOns  arc  ho  lefs  di^guilhtJ 
by  candour  than  by  freedom*  good-^fenfe*  and  impartiality. 

J  ^  •  '  %  ,  .  fw  .  -k  .  < 

24.  ^  A-Sketch  of  the  Life  and  CbaraSler  ef^thefate^  Br.Mn- 
\  fO%  PhjJi^ian  to  .the  Royal  Htfpitai  at .  Chelfta ;  with.  Anecdotes  tj, 
^  Perfons  of  the  frJlRankJn  Co^h  and  Stated  ^  2St6d.  No 


proach.  '  But  dutiful  and  loyal  con. 

.  In  terms  the  moll  un. 
infults*  his  fovereign,  for 
uilice,  as  a  monarch,  be 
j  in  general,  an-  indiferi- 
gainft  all  the  ac^iniftrauons  in  the  prefect 


and  cannot  fail  of 


and  are  virtually,  though  not  nominally,  addrefled  to  the  Prince 
Wales.  The  author  writes  w'ith,  all  the  freedom  of  an  ingenuoi 
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pitriot,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  refpeiEt ;  and  his  obfervations  are 
fuch,  as,  had  the  dele^tion  of  ^the'rdyal  authority  been  carried  into 
fffeft,  would  have  juftly^  merited  the  prince’s  mod  attentive 

regard.  '  ‘  n  r  • 

o  .  t  •  J  :  •/  *  V  ’  ,  i- 

Art.  26.  Adwe  to  thi  Ser*vii^ts  of  the  Cro^wk  in  the  Houfi  of  Oom>> 
fftons  of  Ireland ;  containing  ad<vic€  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant^ s  Secretofy* 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Debrctti  I^ndon,  1789.,  ^ 

Thcfc  advices  are  written  in  the  imnical  manner  of  Dean  Swifts 
from**whom  the  author  feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  produc¬ 
tion.  He  dlfcovers  an  acquaintance '^with  the  aifts  of, political  life  f 
and  has  feafoned  his  inftrudions,  if  hot  with  attic  fait,  at  leaft  with 
a  modei^e  ihare  of  inoffenfivc,^  however  fiiccefsful,  fa  tire.'  »  "  •  ■ 

ART.i27ni  Conf derations  on  the  PruJJian  Tre^y.  To  •which  is  addid^ 
An  authentic  Copy  of  the  Treaty  tf  Juliana  betnveen  f>is  Meijejly  the 
‘A/w  of  Great- Britain  and  bis  Majifty  /Ae  Kii^  of  PruJJia ;  fgned  at 


Bemn  the  \ith  of  Auguft^  8v6.  is.  M*  Debrett.  Lon 

don,  1789.  ,  ^  ,  . .  , 

The  intention  of  thefe  Gpnfiderations,  which  Kaye  already  dp 


npon  the  utuation  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe  at  the  time,  as 

fipon  an  apprehenfion  of  cpndngent  events,  which  arc  far  from  b^g 
ikely  to  happen. . 

d  *  ^ 

i^RT.  aS.  ,Obfer*vations  on  a  Letter  to  the  nuf  InfoUnt  Mm  alive.  4to. 
J  2s.^.  Waltw.  London,  1789. 

1  Petulance,  rancour,  and  icurrility,  were  the  charafieri&ics  of  the 
j^etter  to  the  moft  Infolent  Man  alive  ;  the  author  of  which  had  fa- 
pificed  truth,  decency,  and  candour,  to  the  violence  of  political 
[jrqudices.  An  inveftive  fo  UK  founded  might  have  been  fufered  to 
toire  without  refutation;  but  where  an  antidote  may  be  thought 
fcroper,  the  Obfervations  lifore  us  are  not  without  j^etenfions  to  ^at 


^RT.  29^  Free  Thoughts  on  hif^ajeffi  Recovery  and  Refumption  of 
the  Royal  Foivers.  Svo.  is;  6d.  Kearfley.  Lonidon,  1789.', 

Never  ‘^did  an  author  let  off  with  greater  profeihoDS,  or  a  more 
^ufible  appearance,  of  impartiality.  »Yet  in  a  few  .pages  we  dif- 
E)ver-.the  old  leaven  j,  and  as  it  muft  be  the  wifh  of  all  moderate 
Wple  that  the  animoficies  of  thofe  days  Ihould  fubfide  for  ever, . 
fe  will  not  revive  them  by  any  other  examination  of  the  work 
rfore  tj5.  ^ 
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Art.  3c.  A  Than}:fgi«v'ing  Mermen  on  the  King^x' Recovery.  B;  Thma 
Rojkilly .  A ,  B ,  VUar  of  Av^Uj combe.  is#  Kobinfons.  Lon¬ 
don,  17S9.  *•  .*  •  .  ***  ‘  *  »:- 

•  There  is  much’  iiriimatioii  In  'this  little  difeourfe.  Its  defign  is 
chiefly  to  fhew  the  many  advantages  we  enjoy  from  the  nature  of  cur 

^^uftituuon,  and  ,to  impref^  us  with  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  happi. 

of  the  late  event.  In  contralling  our  fituation  with  other  na- 
lions  the  author  ufes  the  following  language :  . 

Let  us  coniraft  our.  fituation  with  that  of  fome  neighbouring^ 
nations,  and  wc  fhall  foon  perceive  the  fuperior  happinefs  of  our  lot] 
and  be  convinced  that  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  heaven  for  the 
'great  and  inanitold  bleflirigs  we  enjoy.  Jn behold,  the  truh 
wretched  inhabitants  cruflied  by  the  iron-hand  of  defpotiim.  i’e.  I 
hold  them  either  funk*  in  a  torpid ‘apathy,  or  doomed  to  the  moil  a. 
cruciating  torUiros  for  a  manly  oppplition  to  tyrannic  power,  and  a 
juft  vindication  of  their  natural  rights.  For  them  in. vain  wave  the 
fields  with  corn,  or  are  clothed  with  verdure  or  fertility.  The  voice 
■  of  mirth  and  Teflivity  is  feldom  if  ever  heard  in  their  habitations. 
Alas!  what  room  can^Here  be  for  joy  in  thebreafls  of  thefe  whofe 
*  Jiv^s  and  properties’  tire  perpetually  expofed  to  the  ini'afion  of  unli- 
ml  ted  power,  and  cannot  boall  one  moment’s  fccurity 
•  The  prefent  profpe^jL  bids  fair  to  emancipate  the  mod  confiderable 
“ftaie  in  Europe  from  bondage;  and  let  us  hope  others  will  follow  in 
examiple. 

^  * 

‘  A'R  T .  3  T .  A  Sfrmcny  treached  at^the  Cathedral  of  Gloucefltr,  on  Sunh 
March  8/^,  Rev .  Edxoard  H  ilfon 9  Canon  of  Win^jr^ 

^and  Brehendary  of  Gloucefer.  ijto.  is;  .  Raikes,  Gloucelter; 

*  Gardner,  London.  1780. 

I  , »  I  ^  ^ 

The  reverend  author  treats  his  fubjeft  with  confiderable  ability; 
and,  being  unavoidably  led  to  confidcr  the  character  of  the  kin’, 
docs  it  with  a  febriety  and  delicacy  becoming  a  Chrliu^ 
ininiller. 

.  Art.  ^2.  ,  A  Thankf giving  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Epifcopal 
^.t  lydgate,  in  Saddlezvorth,  on  ^hurfday  the  Z'^d  Day  of  Aprils  ip' 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seddon^  A:M.'  410.  is,  Rivingtons.  Leo 
don,  1789.  •  . 

We  muft  begin  here  with  a  dedication.  In  which  our  author ■ 
jMr.  WilLcrforce  of  thipking  like  himfclf :  I 

'  ^  The  fentiments  it'  contains,  the  author  perfuades  himfelf, 

’  nWfrom  yours,  delivered  and  fplritedly  fupported  in  the  Houfr « 
Commons ;  and  though  maintained  by  inferior  abilities,  in  infe-w 
language,  he  is  fure  your  criticifm  will  not  deal  feverely  with  ■ 
errois,  defpifing  the  Intention  with  which  it  was  written,  coiidemr  ■ 
the  deed.  B 

The  defllc^tion  being  fhort  >rp»rontrived  to  get  through  it.  V 
made  fcveral  fuch  attempts  with  the  fermon,  but  in  vain.  I 
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Art.  33*  ^  Sermon,  preached  April  zbth,  at  Kevj -Court,  Cart%^ 

Street.  By  Richard  Winter.  Publijked  by  Re^uejL  iivo.  6d.  Buck- 
land.  London,  1789. 

In  tills  ferious  little  difcourfc  the  author  fiiews  the  propriety  of, 
and  proves  from  feripture,  our  authority  for  praying  to  God  for  king‘d; 
that  is,  for  the  goveruinent,  be  it  fettled  as  it  may. 

Art.  34.  A  Sermon  preached  Z'^d  April,  in  Commemoration*  of  his 
Majejiy*s  Ref  oration  to  Health.  Anonymous.'  8vo.  is.  'Diily..  ‘Lon¬ 
don,  1789. 

In  this  fenfible  and  modeft  difeourfe  the  author  points  out’ the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  trulting  to  the  power  and  goodnefs  of  the  Almighty  in 
all  worldly  affairs.  In  this  part  he  iTiews  the  various  bleflings  this 
ration  has  received,  and  the  judgments  it  h^  experienced.)  In  the 
fecond.part  he  confiders  what  it  becomes  us  as  a  nation,  and  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  to ‘do  ‘  that ‘we  may  Hill  have  God  for  our  refuge,  and 
'llrength.  Here  our  author  adverts  with  much  propriety  to  the  great 
want  of  political  faith  between  nations,  and^aferibes  moll  of  our 
public  calamities  to  chat  fource.  This  leads  him  to  a  confideratibn 
of  the  fources  of  private  vices,  agaiuH  which,  he  is  equally  urgent 
and  judicious.  ^  Proper  applications  are  interfperfed  of  the  late  appre¬ 
hended  calamity,  without  that  mixture  of  party  we  have  too  often 
had  occafidn  to,cenfure.  ^ 

.1  '  •  I  . 

I  Art.  3^.  A  Country  Curate*' s  Addre/s  to  his  Parijfsioners :  or,  d  Ser- 
'mon  preached  zxd  April.  Dedicated  to  the  Kin^.  4to.  is.  Printed 
for  the  Author.  Goadby,  Sherborne;  Baldwin,  London.  1789. 

j  As  we  doubt  not  the  beft  intentions  in  this  country  curate  in  pub- 
!  liihing  his  fermon,  wp  wilh-he  may  difpofe  of  copies  enough  to  in¬ 
demnify  his  expences. 

Art.  36.  A fTh anlf giving  Sermon,  preached  April  Z'^d  at  the  Parijh 
Church  of  Olney,  in  the  County  of  Bucks.  By  James  Bean,  Vicar  cf 
Olney.  8vo.  is.  Johnfon,  London,  1789. 

A  modeft,  fenfible  difeourfe  on  the  various  obligations  we  are 
under  to  the  Fountain  of  all  good;  with  fome  fuitable  redeflions  on 
ihefubjedtof  the  day.  -c 

Ait.  37.  The  Great  Advent',  a  Sermon  preached  Z'^d  April,  in  the 
Parijh  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woodnorth,  Lomhard-Strect.  By  John 
Newton,  Redlor.  ’8vo.  is.  Buckland.  London,  1789.  ’ 

Some  men  think  they  never  can  have  too  much  of  good  things,  nor 
often  introduce  as  many  of  them  as  poflible.  Mr.  Newton  having 
Sightly  glanced  at  the  king^s  recovery,  proceeds  to  fhew  the  glory  of 
■ne  future  coming  of  the  Lord  hifnfclf,  the  good  fhepherd,  ^c.  and, 

1*^1  any  thing  Ihould  be  omitted,  the  fermon  concludes  with  fome  proofs 
Ae  divinity  of  Chrift.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  a  hymn  of  thankf- 
ihing  is  annexed  oh  his  majefty’s  happy  recovery. 
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38.  A  Sermon  on  the  King*s  Recovery,  preached  at  the  Cat  bedrid 
Church  of  Ely.  by  Cefar  Morgan^  Minor  Canon  and  Preacher  at  that 
Church,  8vo.  td.  Merril,  Cambridge;  Cadell,  London,  1789. 

A  fenfible  difeourfe,  equally  free  from  enthufiafm  and  coldnefs,  on 
the  advantiiges  a  condant  impreilio  1  of  the  divine  prefence  produces 
on  a  ChriiHan  temper,  borne  remarks  arc  interfperfed  well  fuiied  10 
the  occaiion. 

Al^T.39.  A  Sermon  on  his  Majefy*$  Recovery,  preached  z^d  April.  1785, 
at  St.  Laurence  s  Churchy  Southampton^  by  fames  Scott,  M.  A.  ReScr^ 
and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  bis  Majejiy.  .410.  is.  Baker,  Souti- 
'  amptoh;  Bew,  London.  1789.  »  , 

In  this  calm,  rational,  and  well-intendH  difeourfe  the  reycrenj 
author  end^vours  to  cultivate  a  Ipirit  of  candour  to  the  failings  of 
others,  and  a  dctcnhir.arion*  always  to  aft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
Enable  us  to  jod^e  with  impartiality.  This  leads  him  to  confidcrin 
Mrhat  man  jer  the  affairs  of  government  fhould  be  canvaffed'  by  indi- 
viduds.  Here  he  takes  great  pains’ to  diftinguilh  between’  that  open 
difcttflion  whiciv  our  conititutlon  not  only  admits,  but  by  which  it  is 
in  feme  meafure  fupported ;  and  that  too  general  clamour  which  arifes 
•fn>m  party  difeontent 'or  o:hcr  bad  paflions.;  The  whole  concludes 
with  obfervations  and  ej^ortations  well  fuited  to  the  day.  ^ 

Art.  40.  7*he  Conjiftency  of  Mard s  Free  Agency,  in  a  Difcmjt 
'  preached  at  Great  Yarmouth,  ' %'^d  April  1789,  tm  bis.  Majeftfsh- 
coviry.  By  S.  Cooper,  410.  is.  <l>owncs,*Yarraouth;Ro- 

binfona,  ^04011.3,^1789.  ;  -n  .  -  .• 

j\  Dr.  Cooper  cndcayouni  to  reconcile  Ac  prefcience  of  God  with  tic 
frce-agcccy  of,  mani  on  the  pstindptles  of  Dr:.Folter  and  fome  other 
divines,  vb&.  by  analogy  with  the  knowledge  men  have  of  each  othen 
probable  future  afUons,  on  any  given  occafions..  As  we  are  not  coo- 
ylnccd  of  the  propriety  of  entering  into  fo  laboured  a^difeuffion  od 
'fuch  an  occa&on,  fo  neither  lhall  we  weary  our  reader  with  any  opi¬ 
nions ’oh  this  fubjeft.*  The  conclusion  of  the,fernion  may  be  very  jufi» 
but  has  too  great  k  mixture  of  party  language  for  the  pulpit.' 

Art*  ^  ^oirmon  on  the  of  Public  ^hMkfgi^ing^  ^^r^eachtd  si 

St .  Margaret^ s  Church,  Wrfminjfer.  By  r^Samuel  Hay^  A.M.  ky 
^Senior  ujher  of 4tp.  ^  Cadell.-  Loa- 
d6h,*/i789.’’^  ,  ^  i  > 

'*  In, this  fermon  the  .reverend  author  begins  by  aiguing  the. cor* 


ceeds,^  general  principles,  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  particular  Pro* 

yidenco,  and  to  point  out  the  pccollar  obligations  Chriilians  owe  w 

-thc  vAlmighty,  This  leads  him  to  a  confideration  of  the  bflefling*^ 
'dfriye  b'QmMiberty  in  this  iiland,  and-  the  happinefs  we  cxpcricpc* 
from^A^V.ittuoos  example  on  the  thrbne,  which  ‘  the  ingenuity 
m^ignant  zeal  of  envy  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  fully.* 
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STATE  OF  FRANCE.^ 


I^ONTESC^UIEU  has  obferved,  ^  .That  to  regulate  and 
c  reftrain  is  wifdom  and  power ;  but  that  to  change  and 
‘  fubvert  is  weaknefs  and  tyranny."  Sir  John  Davis/again,  a 
phitofopher,  a  wit,  and  ftatefman,  high  in  reputation  as  well  as 
oficc,  in  the  reign  of  Jaines  the  Firft,  in  difcourfing  on  the  ftate 
of  Ireland  fays^  that  as  it  is  neceflary  to  break  and  fubdue  the 
foil  before  it  is  capable  of  receiving  feed  and  bringing  forth  corn 
and  fruit ;  fo,  in  the  fi;rand  bufinefs  of  Icgiflation  for  rude  and 
barbarous  kingdoms,  the  power  of  petty  tyrants  is  to  be  broken^ 
and  evil  cuftoms  and  habits*  to  be  quafhed  and  abolifhed  in  the 
firft  place,  and  good  laws  and  juft  government  to‘be  fubftituted 
in  their  room,  in  the  fecond. 

Thefe  maxims,  though  apparently  contradidory,  are  never- 
tbelcfe,  in  certain  circumftances,  both  of  them  true.  Innova- 
pon,  in  general,  is  neither  to  be  condemned  nor  approved;  It 
1$  to  be  condemned  where  it  is  the  mere  efieA  of  wanton  le¬ 
vity  and  humour,  and,  as  fuch,  muft  naturally  lead  to  ftill  far* 
ther  change  and  revolution  :  •  it  is  to  be  approved  where  it  forms 
a  part  of  a  juft  and  wife  fyftem,  founded  on  that  moral  code 
which  is  immutable  and  eternal.  To  change  and  Tub  vert  ‘  the 
conftitution  of  England  would  be  weaknefs  and  tyranny^  to 
change  and  fubvert  that  of  France,""  and  ,to  transform  it  into  a 
free  government,  is  an  operation  of  power  and  wifdom.  But, 
even  in  the  aft  of  changing  and  fubverting  the  defpotifm  of  the 
French  monarchy,  there  is  the  moft  urgent  and  indifpenfablc 
necelEty  to  regulate  and  reftrain  that  great  body  which  is  now 
fet  in  motion,  and  which  cannot  be  wielded  without  the  rareft 
Md  happieft  unioh^  of  talents  and  virtues.  Fortunately  this 
umdh'is  found  in  the’ National  Aflembly  of  France,.  The  sra 
fefeini  to  be  reftored  when  the  affairs  of  in&nt  ftates  were  ar«* 
rangWby  the  wifdom  of  a  Lycurgus,  a  Solon,  and  a  Plato. 
Never,  did  human  genius  perform  fo  great  a  part,  on  fo  great  a 
theatre-  as  that  which  has  been  referved  for  the  patrtots  of 
France!  The  fate  of  twenty-four  millions  of  fouls,  and  of 
hijUions  of  millions  yet  unborn,  depends  on  their  decifions ! 

The 
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The  clrcumftanccs  and  confidcrations  to  be  taken  into  that 
general  cllimate  which  is  to  form  the  bafis  of  the  new  conftitu. 
tioa  are  many  and  .various.  Much  time  feems  to  be  requifuc 
for  the  ere<Slion  of  an  edifice  that  muft  be  divided  into  many 
compartments,  accommodate  fo  many  inhabitants  differing  from 
one  another  in  fentlmejits,  views,  and  pretenfions,  and  which,  if 
not  firmly  compared,  and  made  fit  to  endure  for  a  long  feries 
of  ages,  muft  tumble  down  and  involve* the  fate  of  millions  in 
its  ruins.  Yet,  as  there  is  danger  of  precipitation  on  the  on* 
hand,  there  is  danger  of 'delay  on  the  other.  Ficklencfs  is  na- 
4:ural  to., the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every  country;  bat 
the  levity  of  the  French  nation  is  proverbial.  In  all  great  re¬ 
volutions  the  people  expeft'fame  new  and  happy  order  of  aftairs, 
that  is  to  be  full  of  profperity  and  joy,  and  to  drown,  in  pre- 
f, ‘at  tranquillity  and  content,  the  remembrance  of  paft  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  forrow. .  They  expect  they  know  not  what ;  but 
famething 'good  and  full  of  comfort.  '  The  momentary  import¬ 
ance  which  they. enjoy,  in  the  tumult  of  revolution^  they  vainly 
imagine  will  be  lafting..  I'hey  are  confident  that  the  aufpicious 
moment  has  at  laft  arrived,  in  which  a  juft  Providence  has,  in 
their  behalf,  revenged  and  atoned  for  all  former  inequalities  of 
fortune.  *  A  little  time  deftroys'the  fond  illufion.  Labour  anJ 
dull:;  poverty, "want,  and  corroding  care ;  a  thoufand  anxieties 
return,  in  all  their  wonted  force ;  and,  to  add  to  their  difappoint- 
luciit  and  chagrin,  Tome  of  their  equals  have  rifen  to  fituatiom 
of  opulence  and  diftinfUon  in  the  general  confufion  and  fcraiii: 
bic.  Mortification  takes  .place  of  joy,  difappointment  of  fan- 
guine  expcvSlatioii.  '  Even  old  times  appear  now  to  be  better  I 
than  the  prefent;  and  a  new  revolution  is.wifhcd  for  with  all  the 
levity  that*. led  to  the  former,  Iharpened  with  the  vinegar  of 
vengeance.  It  is  t^ius  that  fo  many  revolutions^  happily  eft’e<fted, 
have  been  fuddcnly  overthrown  -by  a  reflux'  in  the  tempers  anJ 
tone  of  the  people .  • 

This  important  truth  is  well  illuftrated  by  the  hiftory  of  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece,  and  that  of  the  ftates  of  modern 
Italy.  If  the  ardour  of  the  people  of  France  Ihould  be  allowed  time 
to  coo),  or  be  diverted  into  fome  new  channel ;  farewell  to  all 
fehemes  of  reformation  !  The  loyalifts  would  begin  to  lift  up 
their  beads ;  they  would  fpring  up,  like  men  from  the  earth,  ot 
whom  we  read  in  ancient  fables,  in  iiicredible  numbers.  1  heir 
party  would  again. prevail.  And,  as  in  England,  it  was  matter 
bf^  wonder,  after  the  reftoration,  whence  all  thofe  men  had  come, 
ir  where, they  'were  now  to  be  found,  who  had  oppofed  and  per- 
fccift^d  tb^.king  ;  fb  in  France  the  found  of  Vive  le  Roi !  might 
igalh  .b^^:ii{Ociferatcd  by  every  n\outh,  ar^  there  might  *  be 
rcafon  to*  wonder  what  had  become  of  all  the  patriots  ! 

t  'T  '  The 
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The  General  afTembly  of  France,  aware  of  all  this,  endea- 
voiM*  to  unite  difpatch  tOr  deliberation.  They  have  begun  with 
a  declaration  of  the  natural  rights  of  men.  The  ting,  the 
monarchy,  the  feudal  conftitution,  are  out  of  the  queftion.  The 
<rrand  monarque  is  thrown  wholly  into  the  back-ground  of  the 
picture.  If  h<^  appears  at  all,  he  appears  in  the  light  of  a  valet 
(U  eharrihre^  ftanding  behind  the  chair,  and  waiting  to  receive  . 
the  ordei*s  of  his  mafters.  Thus  kings  ought  to  (land,  and  the 
majefty  of  the  people  to  be  exalted  ! 

The  next  liep  to  be  taken  by  the  French  parliament  was, 
to  reftrain  the  violence,  and,  if  poffible,  to  put  an  end  to  thofe 
bloody  proferiptions  which  difgraced  the  caufe  of  jullice  and 
freedom.  But  this  was  tender  ground.  It  was  the  irregular, 
the  defultory,'  and  ftern  authority  of  a  furious  and  armed  people, 
••that  gave  fanftion  and  weight  to, the  adts^of  the  new  legiflators. 
.How-lhall  they  punilh  and  intimidate  the  leaders  of  their  con- 
ftituents  without  flying  in  the  face  of  their  own  power,  or  fub- 
i  verting,  that  fpirit  of-infurre<Stion  and  refiftance,  on  which  alone 
it  was  founded?  When  a  motion  was  made  in  the  National 
AfTembly  for  quafliing  the*  fury  of  the  people  by  an  adf  of  le- 
glflative  authority,  it  was  overruled  by  ,jhe  ^oodTenfe  a 
great  majority,  who  clearly  fa w,ithat  the  excefi'es  of,  the  people 
muft  be  connived  at  a  little  lom^er,  if  it  was  intended  to  brino* 
what  they  had  undertaken  to  a  jult  concluiion.  The  fury  of 
the  people  has  not  yet  fpent  its  force.  Many  perfons  of  rank, 
property,  and' character,*  apprehenfive  of,  popular  outra‘2:e,  con¬ 
tinue  io,  make  their  efcape'  into  other  countries.  England, 
which  has  the  glory  of' being. the  great  patronefs  of  freedom, 
and  muft  accordingly  favour  the  prefent  grand  revolution,  has 

Ialfo  the  glory  of  affording  a  fecure  afylum  to  the  friends  and  ad¬ 
herents  of  a  fallen  .monarch.  * 

Amidft  the  diftravftions  that  prev^’aU  in  France,  it  is  a  fortu¬ 
nate  circumftance  that  the  new  police  of  Paris  has  been  efta- 
bllfhcd  with  fuch.  expedition,  and  on  ground  fo  well  fortified 
^ainft  the  encroachments  of  tyranny,  and  fo  favourable  to  the 
interefts  of  the  people.  Other  cities  and  towns  will  'probably 
adopt  the  model,  and  follow  the  example,"  that  has  been  fet  by 
H  Paris.  And  thus  peace  and  good  order  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  gradually  reeftabliflied  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vinces.  _  ‘  , 

I  Among  the'meafures  that  have  been  taken  by  the  National 

p  Aflembly  for.  the  deftrudlion  of  delpotifin,  the  citablifhment  of 

iH  liberty,  and  the  (ecurity  qf  property,  we  find  them  recognifing 

I  the  national  debt,  giving  fecurityTor  public  credit,  and  liquidat- 

jng  parochial  tythes.  The  firm  eftabliftiment  of  puWic  credit 

I  ts  a  mighty  engine  in  the  hands  of  government  . 

^  ‘  ■  * 
is  •  '  CICRESSIOK 
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DIGRESSION  TO  ENGLAND. 


But  this  engine,  as  the  hiftory  9f  Great-Britain  proves,  may 
be  miferably  perverted.  On  the  ftrength  of  this,  loans  are  made 
‘by  mirtifters  on  loans,  and  taxes  heaped  on  taxes,  till  manufac, 
turers  arc  difeouraged,  and,  in  feveral  .articles,  particularly  in 
that  important  one  of  woollen  cloth,  we  begin  to  be  driven  out 
of  foreign  markets.  Nay,  the  fecurity  of,  public  credit  in  Eng. 
land  has  given  birth  to  new  impofitj^ns  for  farther  fecurity.  A 
heavy  tax  is  impofed  on  the  induffrious  poor  for  the  purpofe  of 
liquidating  the  national  debt,  which  would  melt  of  itfelf,  like 
fiiow  before  the  rifirig  fun,  by  the  deprecfatlon  of  the  value  of 
money,  in  the  courfe  of.  time,  and  by  the^  increafe  of  manu- 
faftures.and  population if  thefe  were  not  djfcouraged  and  borne 
down  by  the  pernicious  aclivity  of  the  prefent  miniftry,  who, 
making  court  to  the  money-lenders,  and  giving  with  one  hand 
what  1  they,  take  with  the  other,,  found,  their <  popularity  on  a 
fophifin.  .  I 


1  V 


FRANCE. 


The^Ffench  psftriots  will  here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  well  as  in 
ether  irtftaiic^cs,  guard  againft  ab’ufes^of  the  Britllh  conftitiition. 

;  Vi  RSFLECTICNS  ON  ENGLAND. 

The  commutation  of  tjieir  parochial  tithes  for  a  reafonabk 
confideration,  is  much  wifer  than  fome^of  our  commutation 
.afls,  which,  on  pretence  of  exchanging,  have,  in  fome  inftances, 
doubled  our  burthens.  ,It  ,  was  propofed,  fome  years  ago,  and 
ftrongly  urged  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
that,^for  the  purpofe  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  com¬ 
mons,  a  juft  ^proportion  of  the  common  to  be  divided  ftiould  be 
allowed  to  the  parifh  prieft,  inftead  of  the  tithe  of  its  produce. 
This  Vhe  noble  lord  plainly  demonftrated  would  promote. in- 
duftry  In  two  ways;  it  would  encourage  it  in  the  farmer,  and 
in  the  clergyman.  *  Nothing  could  be  more  reafonablc  than  the 
mcafure  propofed  i  what,  find  the  chancellor,  ‘  Nolumui^Anglica 
leges  wuiari^  • 

There  is,  indeed,  great  danger  in  Innovation ;  but  Lord 
Thu ridw Teems  to  carry  his  apprehenfions  on  this  fubje<Si  even 
p  fuperftitious  terror.  How  will  it  afFeA  him  when  lie  hears 
of  the  bold  innovations,  in  matters  both  ccclefiaftical  and  civil, 
that  are  now  going  forward  in  France?.  He  will  doubtlefs  be 
of  opinion  that  the  French  have  loft  their  underftanding ;  but 
ftill  more  would  he  be  aftoniftied  were  he  to  live  half  a  centur;.’ 
longer,  when  fome  Abingdon  or  Stanhope  of  the  times  will 
move  in  the  Hoiiie  of  Lords  a  complete  liquidation  of  parochial 
• .  .  tithes, 
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tithes»  and  a  general  reform  and  reduffion  in  the  whole  external 
order  and  conftruilion  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Nor  will 
this  be  the  only  inftance  in  which  the  freer  conftitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  influenced  by  the  free  conftitution  of  France,  if  the 
litter  lhall  indeed  be  firmly  cftabJiftxed.  As  the  fentiments  that 
have  fo  long  prevailed  in  Britain,  on  the  fubjed  of  govern¬ 
ment,  have  operated  with  efficacy  on  the  French ;  fo  the  repub¬ 
lican  fpirit  that  now  reigns  in  France  will  reafl,  with  equal 
energy,  on  the  Englifh' nation.  If  a  man  had  furvived- s^l  his . 
paflions  and  defires,  it  would  ftill  be  of  moment  to  live  forty 
or  fifty  ywrs,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a;  curiofity  which, 
in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  world,  muft  be  ftrougly 
excited. 

Among  the  perfonages  who  will  be  afredled  by  the  prefent  re* 
volution  of  F ranee  we  may  reckon  his  holinefs  the  pope  of 

ROME,  .  ' 

who  is  henceforth  to  be  deprived  of  •  an  annual  contribution 
from  France,  under  the  name  of  peter’s  pence,  and  other 
pretences  and  denominations,  to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to 

I  flirty  thoufand  pounds  a  ypr.  He  will.  al(b,  ,unlels  he  remain 
[uiet  and  accommodating,  have  fome  reafon  to  'apprehend  the 
ofs  of  Avignon.  The  Gallican  church,  which  has  long  claimed 
ndependence  on  the  lee  of  Rome,  is  now  oiv  the  eve  of  break- 
ng  all  connexion  with  it.  There  was  a  pfojedl,  in  the  reign 
/ (^een  Anne^  of  forrning  an  union  between  the  Galilean 
thuich  and  'that  of  England..  The  prefent  crifis  furniflies  a 

Iyerv  favourable  opportunity  for  the  revival 'of  that  meafure, 
Ivhich,  carried  into  execution,  would  contribute  greatly  to  wear 
Iwaydie  remains  of  antipathy  between  the  French  arid  Englilh 
beople,  and  promote  at  once  Chrifti^  feUowfhip  and' charity, 
nd  the  great  ends  of  all  civil  focietyl  'In  the ’primitive  times 
if  the  church,  men  eminent  for  fan«iry  of  manners  were, wont 
0  retire  from  the 'world,  arid  to  live  in  (Jeferts  and'fequeftered 
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of  Spain,  though  he  has  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  Is  not  vrt 
formally  crowned.  ’  T'he  fulcninity  of  his  coronation  is  a  point 
of  congregation  and  union,  to  which  the  Spanilh  nobility  and 
gentry  look  forward  with  great  cxpcdtation.  The  deputies  of 
certain  ftates  of  the  ten  kingdoms  which  compofe  the  monarchy 
of  Spain,  have  declared  their  intention  of  inlilHng,  before  they 
fwear  fealty  to  .the  new  fovercign,  .that  he  fhall  rccognife  their 
ancient  and  cqnftitutional  powers,  and  piomife,  at  fixed  periods, 
to  aflb’mblc  the  Cortes.  ,  .  / 

’•Oil  the  fuccefiioh  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Spanifli 
throne,  the  majority  of  the'  nation  appeared  to  be  on  the  fide 
of  Charles  the  Sixth^of  Aultria.  '  "rhe  iinidccountable  delays  of 
this  prince,  when  he  might  have  advanced,  and  been  crowned 
at  Madrid,  concurred,  with  the  valour  and  fortune, of  the  French 
arms,  to  deckle’  the  coiifeft  'in  favour  of  his  rival.  But  fiill  the 
hearts  of  the  Spanifli  grandees  i -leaned  to  the  blood  of  Auitria. 

Catalonians,  lyho  *made  fa  obllinate  a  rcfift^nce  to  the 
French  at  the  fiege  of  Barcelona,  arc  at  this  day.  greatly  attached 
to  former  times,  and  to  the  race  of  their  kings.  I'hey 

are  a  lively  and  fpiritcd  people,'  and  will  probably  be  among  the 
firfl  in  Spain  to  reclaim  tfieir  ancient  privileges.  Can  it  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  fo  proud  a  nation  as  the  Spaniards  ^will  bear  to  Submit 
to  flavery'^undcr  thti  /ecopd,  when  their^  neighbours  the  French, 
have  fliaken  off  thejokc  of  tfie  ffji  branch  of  the  Houfe.  of  .Bour¬ 
bon  ?  The  comparifon  qf  the  two  nations  wpuld  lie  too  cloi'e, 
and  the  refult  too  diflionourable  to  the  Spaniards, "to  admit . of  fiich  j 
a  fuppofiticvi.  ^  An  effort,  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by , the  Spa- j 
niafds  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  although  it  is  uncertain  J 
whether  Ae  court  will  have  the  wifdom  to  give  way  without  a  j 
ftruK^le.  ■■  '■  .  .  '■  I 

Kings,  unfortunately  for.  their  fiibjcols,  do  not  confider  that! 
juft  laws  do  not  diminifli,  but  direct  their  power.  Unlike  the  J 
Almighty  Ruler,  from  whom  they  pretend  to  derive  indefcafible  j 
authority,^  who  governs^  the  univerfe  by  laws  fixed,  imrnutable,j 
and  eterpal !  AlreJidy  have  the  Spanifli  court  manifpfted  theft  jea-l 
loufy  of  the  contagious  fpirit  of  liberty..  They  have  prohibited,! 
under  fevere  penalties,  the  importation  of  all  French  and  I 
newspapers.  Thus  they  hope  to  eftabliih  a  barrier  againill 
the  progrellive  ligfit  of  truth  and  fire  of  freedQrn,^  which  thevl 
dread  more  than  the  importation  of  peftilence.  But  as  well  migh'^l 
they  fuppofe.that  the  courfe  of  nature  will  be  altered,  and  that  I 
the  fparks  will  ccafe  to  fly  upward.  The  natural  fun  will  not  mofsl 
certainly  afeend  above  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  behind  which,  to| 
the  eye  of  a  Spaniard,  he  feems  to  be  funk  at  the  morning  dawn,| 
than  the  Sun  of  truth  and  righteoufnefs  will  arife  fuperior  to  alii 
the  feeble  obftruclions  of  defpotic  power,  and  Machiavellian  po-i 
licy.  Let  the  noble  Spaniards  rouze  tfiemfelves  from  the  le-i 
thargy  of  darknefe,  and  hail  the  approach  of  heavenly 

J  'i'racingji 
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Tracing,  or  anticipating  the  efFedts  of  the  revolution  In  France^ 
wcare  brought  round  from  Spain  into  Portugal,  which  will  Iboncr 
or  later  follow  its  example  and  fall  into  its  vortex  ^  and  from 
Portugal  into 

IRELAND. 

The'Irifh  people  have  long,  and  with  great  reafon,  complained 
of  the  oppreflion  of  tithes,  and  the  mode  of  their  collcdion.  What 
is  now  palTing  in  France,  on  this  odious  fubjeeff,  will  doubtlefe 
inflame  their  indignation,  ,and  render  their  application  for  redrefs 
irrefirtible.  This  redrefs  might  have  been  afforded  without  any 
injury  to  the  clergy ;  but  a  number  cf  lucrative  employments 
would  have  becii  abolifhed  vi^hich  would  have  diminifhed  the  in¬ 
fluence' of  governments  From  Ireland,  by  a  narrow  channel,  wc 
pafs  into  '  -  . 

SCOTLAND.  •  *  *  * 

Here  we  find  th6 ‘great  political  feene  that  fixes  the  eyes  of  the 
civilifed  w^orld  attrafting  the  deepeff  attention  of 
mrghs^  determining  the  claimants ‘of  fufpended  privileges  to  per-  ' 
evere  in  their  demands,  a'nd  daily  incredfing  their  numbers.  If  ^ 
he  perfeverance  of  'Mr.  Wilkes  obtained  the  erafure  of  his  ex- 
MMilfionfrom  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  what  may 
Biot'be  expefted  from  the  charafterilHc  perfeverance  of  Scotch- 
■hen,  and  from  that  perfeverance  employed  in  the  caufe  of  jufiicc 
Hsnd  freedom,  in  times  and  circumftances  fo  favourable  to  the  pre-  ‘ 
Rcnfions  of  civil  liberty?  Was  the'eaufe  of*  Mr.  Wilkes  jufter’ 
Hthan  that  of  the  free  burgeffes  of  Scotland  ?  of  his  eloquence  to  be 
■Bcompared  with  that  of  Mr.‘  Sheridan  ?  The  latter,  actuated  mdi^e' 
B)ya  fenfe  of  honour,  than- by  the  views  of  private  advantage,  is 
I  more  affiduous  and  unremitting  in*  the  caufe  of  that  reipeft- 
Bble  and  great  body  who  have  committed  their  concerns  to  his 
Abilities  and- to  his*  care,  than  if  it  refpedted  only  his  own  parti- 
cKular  intereft. 

eH  -  i  .  .  .  THE  AUSTRTAN  NETHERLANDS. 


'  ■  As  the  flame  of  liberty  mav  be  expedled  to  fpread  In  a  wefterly  ‘ 
j  Bireitiotj  from'  France,  fo  alio  it  is  equally  probable  that,  it  will 
i^W^tend  daft  ward  into  the  Auftrian  Netherlands',  and  the  kingdoms! 
V.wf Hungary  and  Bohemia.-  The  Flemings  have,  for  years  part,, 
levff  ^  ^  ftew  of  refiftance  to  the  will  of  the  ^emperor,  but  they. 
^j,;  w®ver  ftruck'any  decifive  blow.  The  vigorous  and  intrepid  ge- 
of  tlie‘^ancient  Belgx,  is' weakened  by  the  iiffroduction  of 
“‘■^^ury  and  frivolity  of  manners.  Yet,  as  they  have  imitated  the 
in  their  levity,  w'hy  (hould  they  not  alfo  imitate  them  in 
’  courage  and  fpirit  with  which  that  gallant  nation  now  contend 
rights  of  men  ?  What  rnore  favourable  opportunity  da 
^  .KT  ft^r  ?  The  popular  and  prevailing  party  in  France  are 
®eir  friends  from  political  principle,  and  on  the  ground  of  a.. 
:  jealoufy  cf  the  emperor.  The  emperor  is  at  prefent 
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fully  occupied  by- his  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Turks.  If  tj,, 
Belgic  nation  have  not  the  fenfe  and  the  Ipirit  to  improve  lo  fa. 
vourable  a  conjundlure,  they  ntvtr  vcUL,  and  they  delcrve  not 
be  free. 

THE  EMPEROR) 

•  We  have  been  informed,  by  the  advice  of  old  Kaunitz,  who 
always  advifed  to  give  the  Brabanters  good  words,  has  ordered 
his  (uperintendanta'any  officers  of  truft  and  authority  to  keep  his 
Flt^mifh  fubjedls  in  good  humour,  during  the  prcfeiit  contagion 
in  France,  by  balls,  entertainments,  and  ail  kinds  of  amufementf, 
There  is  therefore,  in  the  Netherlands,  an  artificial  and  forced 
gaiety  among  the  great ;  but  a  fallen  murmur  of  diflatisfadion  is 
heard  among  the  body  of  the  people.  Let  the  Flemings  beware 
of  imperial  cajoling.  Let  them  not  fell  their  birthright  for  a  mels 
of  pottage. 

WAR.  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  affairs  of  France,  it  is  reafonable  to  prefume,  will 
fluence,  in  fome  fliape,  the  war  that  is  now  carried  on  in  the 
north  and  eaft  of  Europe.  A  fecret  alliance,  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  and  on  good  grounds,  was  formed  between  France,  Ruffia, 
and  Auftria,  before  the  latter  of  thefe  powers  madc^  their  joint 
attack  on  the  Turkifli  dominions.  ^  Whatever,  therefore,  was  the 
p^t  that  France  was  to  aft  in  this  aii'ociation,  whether  that  of 
open  war,  if  neceflary,  or  of  fecret  negociation,.  it  was  to  be 
fnendly  to  her  s^es.  Perhaps  it  was  expeded  that  the  Turks^ 
prefCxl  by  the  arms  of  her  combined  enemies,  would  foon  be  re<» 
duced  to  the  necelEty  of  fuing  for  peace.  This  peace  was  to  be 
cftablilhed  by  the  radiation  of  France.  And  as  the  French  ob¬ 
tained  the  province  of  Alface  as  a  reward  for^peace  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  Sixth,  when  he .  was  engaged  in  a  war  widt 
France,  Spain,  and  S^iniai.fo  perhaps  tl^/French  court,  pu?- 
fuing  a  iimilar  jiolicy,  hoped  to  acquire  feme  valuable  conce/rioi 
from  the  Sublime  Porta^  as  a  return 'for  extricating  her  from  total 
ruin*.  Whatever  the  diefigns  of  the  triumvirate  were,  they  arc 
iindoubtedly  baffled J  The  open  or  fecret  aid  of  France  is  no 
lonj^r  tobe.cxpcfted  by  the  Ruffians -and  A uftrians  j  but,  oi 
the'cbntrafy,  if  the  power  of  the  National  Aflembly  (half  be  fet 
tied  tnd  confirmed,  their  boftility  and  oppofition.  The  empc 
ror,  if  he  retain  his  fenfes,  will*  be  peifu^ed  {that  he  has  vioA 
enough  at  home.  Peace  with  thc^Turks  is  novv  his  interd^ 
and  ought  to  be  his  firft  objedl.  , 
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